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“We have been using the Plymouth Hymnal in our church now for 
about three months, and are more than satisfied with it in every way. 
Aside from the mechanical excellence of the book, with its handsome 
open page, which is itself a constant delight, the hymns and tunes are of 
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“We have now been using the Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal 
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With the co-operation of CHARLES A. MORSE and 
HERBERT VAUGHAN ABBOTT 


Rev. C. E. McKINLEY, First Congregational Church, 
Yarmouth, Maine. 
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satisfactory. There has been a marked improvement in our churc 

pe to the introduction of the Hymnal. People often 

speak to me of the beauty and fitness of some of the new hymns, and 
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The Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal 


Edited by THOMAS G. SHEARMAN and WALTON N. ELLIS 
Rev. OSCAR C. HELMING, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


“The Plymouth Sunday-School Hymnal was introduced into our 
Sunday-school at Island Pond, Vermont, during my pastorate there, and 
I take pleasure in giving it my unqualifi ) mul 
love for good music, and thus most effectually improved our singing.”’ 
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The Great Meaning of Metanoia 


An Undeveloped Chapter in the Life and Teaching 
of Christ. An entirely New Edition, with a 
Supplementary Essay. By Rev. TREADWELL 
WALDEN. 1|2mo, cloth, $1.00. out. 

‘* Metanoia’’ is the key-word of the original 
proclamation of the Gospel by the Baptist and the 
Christ. It is, therefore, the key to the method of our 
Lord’s teaching and life. It describes the awakening 
of both the consciousness and the conscience under 
the coming of the Light; the capacity in man to be 
created anew through the knowledge of the Truth- 
This, its great meaning, has been hidden for ages 
under the mistranslation “ repentance.” The fent- 
tential theology, which is thus made to pervade the 
New Testament, is a Latin infusion, darkening its 
counsels, and reversing the principle under which 
Christ would regenerate the world. Rightly to 
understand ‘*‘ Metanoia,’’ therefore, is to revive the 
Christian faith as it was held by the Apostles, and 
by Christians in the Apostolic age. 


The demand for copies of this famous essay has 
been so constant that the publisher is more than 
pleased to offer an entirely new edition, which the 
esteemed author has recast and put in permanent 
shape. In its revised and extended form the work 
will be widely welcomed. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, Publisher 
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seller. 3,000 Agents Wanted to sell it. Send so 
cents for outfit and mention first and second choice of 
territory and save time. Write for circulars and most 
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By the Rev. Everett S. STAcKPoLe, D.D. 
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in bringing the prophets within their comprehension 
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Macmillan & Co.’s New Publications 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY 


LIFE OF CARDINAL MANNING 


ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
By EDMUND SHERIDAN PURCELL, Member of the Roman Academy of Letters. With Portraits. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, $6.00. 
Vol. I.—Manning as an Anglican. Vol. Il.—Manning as a Catholic. 


*,* This Edition contains the Letters addressed to Mr. Purcell by Cardinal Manning’s Executors achnowlodetas his postion as Biographer designated by the Cardinal himself 
and giving him, as of right, full liberty to use all such Letters and Papers as he might require for the purposes of the Book. 


A Letter from Mr. W. E. Gladstone to Mr. Purcell says : 
“You have produced, | think, by far the most extraordinary biography I ever read, and have executed a work, | think, of unparalleled difficulty with singular success. I have 
not been interested in it, I have been fascinated and entranced.” 


The Beatitudes, and Other Life and Labor of the People in Sacred Books of the East 
Edited by F. M Mi . Vol. XXXVIII. N 
Sermons London The Vedanta-Sutras With the 
By ALEXANDER MACLAREN, B.A., D.D., author | Edited by CHARLES BootnH. Vol. VII.—Popula- mentary by SANKARAKARYA. Translated by 
of “Christ’s Musts,” “The Wearied Christ,” tion fied « Mirmy (Continued.) %vo, GEORGE THIBAUT. Part II. 8vo, cloth, pp. 
etc. 12mo, cloth, pp. viii. + 313, $1.50. cloth, pp. viii. + 508, $3.00. 502, $3.25, net. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY 


An Analysis of the Phenomena of Association and of Social Organization 
By FRANKLIN HENRY GiIDDINGS, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia University in the City of New York. 8vo, cloth, $3.00 et. (Columbia University Press.) 


A History of Nineteenth Century | Browning as a Philosophical and | Browning and the Christian Faith 


Literature (1780-1895) Religious Teacher The Evidences of Christianity from Browning’s 
2 Point of View. By EDWARD BERDOE, author 
By GEORGE SAINTsBURY, Professor of Rhetoric | By HENRY Jones, M.A., Professor of Moral Theol- of “The Browning Cyclopedia,” etc. 12mo, 
and English Literature in the University of ogy in the University of Glasgow. 12mo, cloth, cloth, $1.75. 
Edinburgh. 12mo, cloth, pp. 477, $1.50. pp. 349; price, $2.25. 


THE CHILD AND CHILDHOOD IN FOLK-THOUGHT 


(THE CHILD IN PRIMITIVE CULTURE.) By ALEXANDER FRANCIS CHAMBERLAIN, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Anthropology in Clark University ; sometime 
Fellow in Modern Languages in University College, Toronto; Fellow of the American Association for the Advancement of Science, etc. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, e?. 


r. Chamberlain tells in a most graphic manner what the child has done or is said to have done in all ages and among all races of men. The book is one of the most remark- 
able of the present season, and must attract not only the attention of folk-lore students, but of the general public as well.” —Soston A dvertisern 
_ ““It is a perfect treasure-house of knowledge; one can drop into it at any place and, for that matter, any number of times, and always bring up something quaint, instructive, 
interesting, or valuable concerning the child of to-day, or of primitive life. In a word, Professor rlain has met with the most complete success in his endeavor, as he says 
in his preface, to present ‘the child, what he has done or is said to have done, in all ages and among all races of men.’ ”’—7/e Clevelander. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE MINIATURE SERIES 


Art and Humanity in Homer The Voice and Spiritual Education 
By WILLIAM CRANSTON LAwTon, A.B., Harvard, author of “ Three Dramas By Hrram Corson, LL.D., Professor of English Literature in the Cornell 
of Euripides,“ Folia Dispersa.” [8mo, cloth, 75 cents. (Miniature University, author of “ The Aims of Literary Study.” 18mo, cloth,75 cents. 
Series.) (Miniature Series.) 

Introduction to Political Science Robert Burns in Other Tongues Strikes and Social Problems 
Two Series of Lectures by Sir J. R. Seexey, | A Critical Reviewof the Translations of the Songs | By J. SH1ELD NICHOLSON, M.A., D.Sc., Professor 
.C.M.G., Ph.D., Regius Professor of Modern and Poems of Robert Burns. By WILLIAM of Political Economy. i2mo, cloth, $1.25. 
History in the University of Cambridge, etc. AcKs, Author of a Translation of “ Nathan the 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. fise,” etc. With 15 portraits. 12mo, cloth, $3.50. 


EDITED BY MR. GLADSTONE 


THE WORKS OF JOSEPH BUTLER, D.C.L. 


SOMETIME LORD BISHOP OF DURHAM 
Divided into Sections, with Sectional Headings, an Index to each Volume, and some Occasional Notes, also Prefatory Matter. 
Edited by the Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
2 volumes, demy 8vo, cloth, $7.00 ne?. 
Vol. 1.—Analogy, etc. Vol. Il.—Sermons, etc. 


Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. Second Edition. Nearly Ready. 
A Handbook of Greek Sculpture | Lectures on Art. Considerations Brother and Sister 
By ERNEST ARTHUR GARDNER, M.A.., late Fellow Memoir and Letters and 
“of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and on Painting 
formerly Director of the British School of Arche- | Lectures given at the Metropolitan Museum of New Renan 
ology at Athens, With 55 Illustrations. 12mo, York. By JoHN LA FARGE. Square l2mo,]| Translated by Lapy Mary Loyp. 12mo, cloth, 
cloth, $1.25, nef. cloth, gilt top. $1.25. $2.50. 


* Miss Rossetti has no superior among English women,who have had the gift of poetry.’—GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


NEW POEMS BY CHRISTINA ROSSETTI 


HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED AND UNCOLLECTED. Edited by Witt1AmM MICHAEL Rossetti. With a Portrait after a Pencil Drawing by Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. Large-Paper Edition of 100 Numbered Copies printed on Hand-made Paper, $3. 


New Edition. Now Ready, Vol. Vil. 
The History of the Decline and Fall of the The Diary of Samuel Pepys, M.A., F.R.S. 
Roman Empire Clerk of the Acts and Secretary to the Admiralty. 

By EDWARD GiBBON. Edited in seven volumes, with Introduction, Notes, | Transcribed from the Shorthand MS. in the Pepysian Lib , Magdalene 
Appendices, and naam, by J. B. Bury, M.A., Hon. L.H.D. of Durham : College, Cambridge, by the Rev. MyNors Baicnr, M.A.., late Fellow and 
Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Dublin ; Professor of Modern History President of the College. With Lord Braybrook’s Notes. Edited. with 
in Dublin University. Vol. I. , cloth, $2.00. (70 be completed in Additions, by HENRY B. WHEATLEY, F.S.A. With Portraits, etc. 12mo, 
seven volumes, cach $2.00.) ) cloth, $1.50. (70 be Completed in 9 vols., each $1.50.) 
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Dress Fabrics for Spring. 


Among these are the Canvas Matelassé, Irish Frieze, for tailor-made dresses. 

A complete collection of English Mohairs. 

Spider-web Grenadine, the latest Novelty. 

A large assortment of plain Dress Goods, in all weaves and colors. 

At the Grenadine Counter: A choice selection of Silk Grenadines, in both warp and surface print, in light and 
dark colors. Several new designs in silk and linen, for Summer Wear, and one case of choice printed Chiffons and 


James McCreery & Co., 


Tissues. 


Broadway and 11th St. 


New York. 


| Twenty-third Street. 


HARPER’S 


MR. LOWELL IN ENGLAND 
By GEORGE W. SMALLEY. 


A SPRING FLOOD IN BROAD- 
WAY. A Story. 
(Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.) 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 


THE GERMAN STRUGGLE 
FOR LIBERTY 
(Illustrated by Caton Woodville.) 
By POULTNEY BIGELOW. 


A PHASE OF MODERN COL- 
LEGE LIFE 
(The Christian Associations), 
By HENRY T. FOWLER. 


HARPER & BROTHERS : - 


; ‘Stands at the head of its class, without 
a peer.’'—Christian Work, New York. 
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MAD ANTHONY WAYNE’S 
VICTORY 
(Illustrated by R. F. Zogbaum.) 
By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


BRISEIS 
(Illustrated by W. T. Smedley.) 
By WILLIAM BLACK. 


CONCLUDING CHAPTERS OF 
JOAN OF ARC, 
(Illustrated by F. V. Du Mond.) 
AND 
ON SNOW-SHOES TO THE 
BARREN GROUNDS. 
(Illustrated by Frederic Remington.) 
By CASPAR WHITNEY. 


SHORT STORIES, POEMS, Etc. 
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The Lawton Simplex 
Printer 


saves time 

™ and labor ; 
money too— 
100 letters, 
postal cards, 
copies of music, drawings, or typewritten 
copy, in almost no time, and exact copies 
at that, by using the Lawton Simplex. 
Requires no washing or cleaning, and 
saves its cost over and again in sending 
Costs but little ($3 to $10). 


_Caution.— Other things are being made and called 
Simplex Printers. The only way to be sure of get 
ting the genuine is to see that yours is the Lawton 
simplex Printer, Send fer circulars. Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO., 20 Vesay St., New York 
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Bias Velveteen Skirt Binding 


and don’t get it. Sentence such 2 
store to the loss of your trade and. 
give it to merchants who are will- 
ing to sell what you demand. 


Look for «+S. H. & M.,”’ on the Label, 
and take no other. 
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Send for samples, showing labels and materials, 
to the S. H. & M. Co., P.O. Box 699, New York City. 


Associated Artists 


115 East 23d St., New York 
MARCH SALE of DRAPERIES 
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Special Designs in Chintzes for 
cottages by the sea. 
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durable shades for sum- 
mer Dress Goods. 
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STEEL 
CEILINGS 


DECORATIVE, DURABLE, 
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H. S. NORTHROP, 29 Cherry St., N.Y. 
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HE storm of public indignation and excite- 

ment in Italy has apparently calmed down, 

and the Ministry of the Marquis di Rudini 

has gone into office committed to the 

Italian “Jingo” policy—that is to say, to 

the prosecution of the war in Abyssinia 
and the maintenance of the Triple Alliance. The Prime 
Minister has opposed the wasting of Italian blood and 
money in Africa; he has been a very lukewarm sup- 
porter of the Triple Alliance, and he has antagonized the 
policy which has resulted in coldness between Italy and 
France. Nevertheless, he apparently accepts the situa- 
tion as inevitable, and has undertaken to carry out a 
policy in which he does not believe, and to maintain rela- 
tions which he thinks are detrimental to Italy. This is 
a good illustration of the way in which countries are not 
-served by their servants—a capital illustration of the differ- 
ence between a statesman and a politician. It is estimated 
that the present campaign has cost Italy in the neighbor 
hood of twenty millions of dollars, and it is probably safe to 
assume that the further maintenance of what is known as 
“the national honor” in Africa will cost at least twice as 
much more. A bankrupt country will then have spent 
sixty millions of dollars in attempting to impose its rule 
upon a free and brave people by wanton invasion and con- 
fiscation. In other words, national honor does not lie in 
paying one’s debts and keeping one’s record for honesty 
and righteousness clean, but in persisting in one’s vices and 
blindly continuing one’s mistakes, Italy is like a compara- 
tively poor family attempting to keep up the same pace 
as that taken by rich families in the neighborhood. It 
is the old story of the earthen pot going down the river 
with the brass pots. The English have been far from sin- 
less in their dealings with foreign countries, but the English 
have sometimes interpreted the words national honor with 
intelligence and sound sense. When they were beaten 
fifteen years ago at Majuba Hill, instead of throwing away 
more money and troops, the English Ministry recognized 
the fact that a mistake had been made, and acknowledged 
it by evacuating the Transvaal. That was a strong, im- 
pressive thing to do. It would have been a weak, foolish 
thing to have persisted in sending more troops into South 
Africa because some troops had been beaten. If the pres- 
ent policy is kept up, Italy will preserve its national honor 
by cheating its creditors and slaughtering its subjects. 

The news of such a disaster as that which befell the 
Italians in Abyssinia travels very rapidly through the sur- 
rounding country, and is very apt to develop restlessness 
among such warlike and semi-barbarous peoples as those 
which are to be found on the Upper Nile and in eastern 
Central Africa. It is not astonishing, therefore, to hear 
of a reported disturbance among the dervishes. The 


dervishes have passionately resented the gradual limitation 
of their circle of activity. They have been driven inland, 
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and have lost the access to the Red Sea, which once gave 
them an‘ open way to Arabia for the carrying on of the 
trade in slaves. Very naturally, the success of the Abyssin- 
ians has inspired them with the hope of being able to 
wrest from the Italians a port on the Red Sea, and so to 
resume their old-time relations with the farther East. The 
British interest in the question rises from the fact that 
without British protection Egypt would be constantly 
open to the inroads of these brave and vigorous peoples. 
The native Egyptian army would hardly be an obstacle in 
their path. Even the veteran English troops have found 
that it required the utmost steadiness of nerve to resist 
their tremendous and almost terrifying onslaughts. If the 
English were to withdraw from Egypt the dervishes would 
be in Cairo in the shortést)possible time, and not only the 
European bondholders but all Egyptian interests would 
be at their mercy. 

It is not surprising, under these circumstances, that the 
English Government has decided to take time by the fore- 
lock. An Anglo-Egyptian expedition has oeen promptly 
arranged, the objective point of which is Dongola. The expe- 
dition probably has a double purpose ; one to check at the 
outset a possible invasion of Egypt, and the other to render 
practical assistance tothe Italians. It is known that Italy 
has been urging England to come to her assistance, and as 
such action on the part of England would aid every Eng- 
lish interest, it is not improbable that this consideration 
has had something to do with the alacrity with which the 
expedition has been arranged. By making a diversion, 
the English will compel the dervishes to change their 
plans, and relieve the Italian Government at a time when 
it greatly needs aid. General Kitchener will command 
the expedition, which will be composed ‘of twelve hundred 
British troops, with a large contingent of Egyptian troops. 
The Mahdi has a large force of dervishes at Dongola, 
which will probably be materially increased before the 
expedition gets within striking distance of that point. The 
Italians are in Kassala, and it is hoped to relieve that 
city by striking the Mahdists further to the north. This 
action on the part of the Government has the indorse- 
ment of the Conservatives and Liberal-Unionists; it will 
probably receive the approval of the Liberals ; but it will 
be fiercely opposed and attacked by the Radicals. A 
vigorous discussion is likely to take place in the House of 
Commons. Meanwhile, this action greatly relieves the 
tension in Europe, not only by the assistance whith it 
renders to the Italians at a critical point, but by the good 
feeling which it has aroused in Germany, whose interest in 
the Triple Alliance makes the condition of Italy a matter 
of great importance. 


The Cuban resolutions are still before the Senate, and 


the discussion upon them last week was mainly diverted 
into tangled debate on two side issues. One of these was 
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the propriety of the conduct of the Spanish Minister, Sefior 
de Lome, in answering through the newspapers the state- 
ments made by Senators derogatory to Spain, and in crit- 
icising the expressions used. It is probable that Sefor de 
Lome did, in fact, overstep the line of diplomatic usage, 
and the offense he gave was only strengthened by the fact 
that most of his points were well taken. This discussion 
naturally led to the inquiry whether the Senate had in 
truth before it accurate information which justified it in 
adopting the assertions in the resolutions. Senator Sher- 
man asserted that the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
framing the resolutions acted on confidential information 
from the State Department. Senator Wolcott demurred to 
being asked to vote on questions of fact on “testimony 
reposing in the breasts of the members of the Committee 
on Foreign Relations ”—testimony which they could not 
divulge to the public and only to the Senate in executive 
session, and which the House, as it had no executive ses- 
sion, could not learn at all. After all, it was disclosed 
that the only communication to the Committee from the 
State Department had been a letter from Senor de Lome 
giving the Spanish side of the question. By this time the 
impression was growing stronger over the country that 
Congress would better obtain a full knowledge of the facts 
before passing on them. Senator Hoar exposed with great 
ability the folly of hasty action. The most elaborate 
speech of the week was by Senator Hill. He advocated 
the recognition of belligerency, but opposed the third reso- 
lution (that the United States ‘‘ should be prepared to pro- 
tect the legitimate interests of our citizens by intervention, 
if necessary ’’) as being based on a low and purely com- 
mercial ground. Mr. Hill held that when the time for 
intervention came it should be for humanity’s sake, and on 
the boldly stated sympathy of this Republic for a people 
striving to be free. The news of the week from Cuba 
shows that the insurgents are still holding their own. 
Another attempt to surround Maceo has utterly failed, and 
he is believed to be again in the province of Havana. 
The kind of warfare going on is shown by such dispatches 
as this: “‘ Nine important towns have been laid in ruins, 
tobacco-houses have been burned, and a large portion of 
the tobacco districts is a waste.”’ Skirmishes between the 
Spanish troops and the insurgents are frequent, but no 
general engagements of consequence are reported. The 
financial and commercial conditions of Cuba are pitiable, 
while Spain is accumulating a war debt which threatens to 
seriously embarrass her finances. 


More than one-half of the delegates thus far elected to 
the Republican National Convention have either been 
instructed to support ex-Governor McKinley or are known 
tofavor him. According to present appearances, his nom- 
ination upon the first ballot can be prevented only by the 
presentation of “favorite sons” by the delegations of 
several States in which most of the voters are known to 
favor Mr. McKinley. Thus the Pennsylvania delegation 
is expected to present the name of Senator Quay, the IIli- 
nois delegation that of Senator Cullom, the Minnesota 
delegation that of Senator Davis, the Nebraska delegation 
that of ex-Senator Manderson. Noone of these candidacies 
is taken very seriously, though we regret to see it stated by 
responsible papers in Pennsylvania that not a single Phil- 
adelphia paper, Republican or Democrat, would oppose 
Senator Quay if nominated. Senator Cullom’s candidacy 
in Illinois is merely with the consent of Mr. McKinley’s 
supporters. The popular enthusiasm is all for the Ohio 
candidate. In Minnesota the support of Senator Davis is 
even more perfunctory. The situation in Nebraska is 
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best stated in ex-Senator Manderson’s own words: “In my 
own State he [Major McKinley] can and is welcome to 
name his own personal friends as delegates. All that I 
ask is that the delegates from Nebraska have an oppor- 
tunity to present my name, if by so doing they do not 
jeopardize Major McKinley’s interests.” If the Presiden- 
tial candidate were to be nominated by a direct primary, 
there is no doubt that Mr. McKinley’s vote would exceed 
all others combined. General Clarkson’s widely quoted 
declaration that the strength of the ‘‘ McKinley boom” has 
been systematically exaggerated by the press dispatches in 
no way holds good. ‘There is, however, one declaration of 
General Clarkson’s that does hold good, and that is that 
nominations are not made at National Conventions from 
popular enthusiasm. At the National Convention, he says, 
the votes of the doubtful States will be considered, and (he 
might have added) the advice of party managers will be 
listened to. The chief danger to Mr. McKinley’s prospects 
is that the leading party managers, Platt, Quay, and Clark- 
son, are believed to be against him. ‘Through the presenta- 
tion of “favorite sons” at the North, and the election of 
uninstructed delegates from the South, it is still probable 
that the first ballot will not be decisive. 

There is, however, another danger to Mr. McKinley’s 
prospects. Upon the currency question he occupies an 
intermediate position, and the temper of the country both 
in the extreme East and the extreme West is increasingly 
opposed to such a position. These two sections have thus 
far chosen but few delegates to St. Louis. If the Western 
delegations shall indorse Mr. McKinley, the chances are 
that the Eastern delegations will strenuously oppose him. 
The financial plank adopted by the Ohio Convention last 
week, though more conservative than the West is likely to 
tolerate, is received with marked dissatisfaction in the East. 
It reads as follows: 

“We contend for honest money ; for a currency of gold, silver, and 

paper with which to measure our exchange, that shall be as sound as 
the Government and as untarnished as its honor; and to that end we 
favor bimetallism, and demand the use of both silver and gold as 
standard money, either in accordance with a ratio to be fixed by an 
international agreement—if that can be obtained—or under such restric- 
tions and such provisions, to be determined by legislation, as will secure 
the maintenance of the parity of values of the two metals, so that the 
purchasing and debt-paying power of the dollar, whether of silver, 
gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal.” 
The New York “Tribune” urges with much force that 
this means the maintenance of the present standard; and 
possibly it would be satisfactory to those who oppose the 
further coinage of silver were Mr. McKinley’s personal 
views equally satisfactory. But Mr. McKinley has shown 
in his public speeches that he knows what the word 
“bimetallism ” means, and, while he has opposed the free 
coinage of silver at the old ratio, he has explicitly demanded 
the restoration of silver to the currency, in order to prevent 
the fall of prices occasioned bya monometiallist policy. Those 
who deny most strenuously Mr. McKinley’s political wisdom 
have never questioned his sincerity. It is probable that 
either Speaker Reed or Senator Allison would prove more 
acceptable to the extreme monometallist faction of the 
party, though both of these men have been severely criti- 
cised for their disposition to ‘trim ”’ on the financial ques- 
tion. Senator Allison’s candidacy, like Mr. McKinley’s, 
was formally indorsed by the Republican Convention of 
his State last week. The Ohio platform upon the financial 
question has been denounced as a “ straddle ;” if so, that 
adopted in Iowa can only be characterized as a tight-rope 
performance. It reads as follows: 

“ If the financial question is to be the issue, then Allison is the man 
first commended to the Nation by reason of his reputation for financial 
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resourcefulness and constructiveness and soundness, a fact conspicu- 
ously recognized by the pressure of Presidents Garfield and Harrison 
upon him to take the portfolio of the Treasury in their respective 
Administrations. He has been favorable to a true bimetallism. He 
has at all times labored to maintain an abundant currency of gold, 
silver, and paper, made interconvertible and equal to the best currency 
of the commercial world.” 

A reputation for “ financial resourcefulness and construct- 
iveness”’ is certainly the crowning recommendation of a 
candidate, provided the people wish to abdicate their own 
functions and leave the issues of the National life and 
honor to be determined for them by the President. 


When the Kentucky: Legislature met, it consisted of 68 
Republicans, 68 Democrats, and 2 Populists. One of the 
Populists had been elected by a Republican-Populist coali- 
tion, and the other by a Democratic-Populist coalition, and 
each was in a degree bound to support the Senatorial 
candidate of the old party which had helped to elect him. 
All that kept the division from being exactly.even was the 
desire of both Populists that Senator Blackburn should be 
re-elected because of his consistent advocacy of the free 
coinage of silver. Had the Democrats been able to unite 
upon Senator Blackburn, he might easily have been elected. 
But a dozen or more anti-silver Democrats, under the lead- 
ership of Senator Weissinger, of Louisville, refused to enter 
‘the party caucus when they found that Senator Blackburn 
was certain to be renominated. Therefore the balloting 
has gone on fruitlessly day after day, until now the session 
is about to close by constitutional limitation. The contest, 
except as it is within the Democratic party, has not been 
between sharply defined silver and anti-silver forces. 
Though the Republican State platform was explicit in favor 
of maintaining the gold standard, it is asserted that both of 
the successive Republican candidates for United States 
Senator have been very doubtful in their opposition to 
free coinage. Several of the Republican legislators are 
outspokenly for free coinage, and declare that they will 
support Senator Blackburn if party lines break down in an 
attempt to elect Secretary Carlisle. Altogether things were 
in a bad tangle even before the beginning of last week. 
Then they became further complicated through the death 
of Senator Weissinger, who was the backbone of the Dem- 
ocratic opposition to Senator Blackburn, and had with diff- 
culty been able to prevent his election. When he died the 
Republicans in the House of Representatives decided a 


contested election case against a Democratic member, in_ 


spite of the fact that the Republican claimant had with- 
drawn from the contest. Then the Democratic Senate, in 
retaliation, expelled two Republican members, on the ground 
that they had held other offices at the time of their election 
and so were ineligible. When the time came for the joint 
session to ballot for United States Senator, Democrats 
objected to the presence of the expelled Republicans. 
Resort to violence, say the dispatches, was prevented only 
by the decision of the Lieutenant-Governor that the clerk 
- of each House should call the roll of its members. The 
Republicans and the Republican-Populist refrained from 
voting, and thus a quorum was broken. The day following 
the Sheriff and the Mayor were present to preserve order, 
but further confusion prevailed until the Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor ruled that the death and the expulsions would not 
lessen the number of votes necessary to elect a Senator. 
After this ruling the presence of the expelled Republicans 
was assented to by the Democrats. On Monday-of this 
week Governor Bradley called out several companies of 
militia and placed the Capitol under military guard. No 
one was permitted by the soldiers to enter the Capitol 
without a permit from the Adjutant-General. This action 
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of the Governor has been bitterly denounced by Democrats 
all over the State. At this distance we cannot judge of 
the provocation for the extreme course pursued by the 
Governor. But, whether necessary or not, the fact that the 
militia should have been called out to keep the peace in the 
Legislature is certainly a signal disgrace to the Common- 
wealth. 

On Sunday of last week a largely attended mass-meeting 
was held in Central Music Hall, Chicago, under the auspices 
of Hull House, to consider the failure of the Illinois factory 
law to suppress the evils of the sweat-shop. Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, a member of Hull House who has held the post of 
Factory Inspector, gave a discouraging picture of the pres- 
ent situation. The law, she said, had even failed to prevent 
the further growth of the sweating system. ‘There were, she 
said, three hundred more sweaters than ever before. The 
failure of the law, she continued, was due to the action of the 
Illinois Supreme Court in declaring it unconstitutional to 
interfere with the “ liberty” of women and children to work 
in shops more than eight hours a day. Instead, however, 
of urging the revision of the State Constitution, or of the 
State Supreme Court, or the passage of a moderate law, 
which the Court could not overthrow in the nanie of liberty 
without making it clear that it acted in the interest of 
slavery, Mrs. Kelley declared that the “ only hope ” lay in. 
an “appeal to the National Congress.” The measure 
whose passage she urged was the bill introduced by Repre- 
sentative Sulzer, of this city, placing a tax of $300 upon 
every clothing contractor or sweater, and requiring him 
pay an additional $300 for every person to whom he sublet 
any part of his contract. ‘This solution of the sweat-shop 
problem was generally indorsed by the other speakers. 
Assistant Factory Inspector Franey, of New York, urged 
that National legislation must be supplemented by State 
legislation, and both be supplemented by the insistence 
of buyers that goods shall bear the union label guarantee 
ing that they were made under decent conditions; but he 
also strongly urged the Sulzer Bill. Judge Tuley urged 
the organization of the working classes so that courts 
would not dare to break down laws in the interest of labor 
in ways so remarkable; but even he did not criticise the 
Sulzer Bill. The only criticism of it, we would judge from 
the long report in the Chicago “ Times-Herald,” came 
from Rabbi Levi, who expressed the fear that a tax on the, 
manufacturer for each sub-contractor employed would 
merely decrease the number of contractors without mate- 
rially lessening the amount of work done under sweat-shop 
conditions. The meeting ended with the adoption of a 
resolution calling upon the Congressmen from Illinois to 
further the passage of the Sulzer Bill. From one point of 
view the meeting was a most encouraging one. The great 
audience comprised many of the most influential citizens 
of Chicago, and the spirit shown promises the eventual 
banishment of the inhuman hours and unclean conditions 
of the modern sweat-shop. Nevertheless, the outcome of 
the meeting was disappointing. A law which leaves sweat- 
shop workers where they are, and merely reduces the num- 
ber of contractors competing for their labor, is more likely 
to lessen wages than to lessen hours. An evil like the 
sweating system is to be put down only by widespread and 
persistent local efforts, such as Hull House has stood for. 
National legislation is to be looked upon as a final supple- 
ment to such efforts rather than a present substitute for them. 

The earnings of college-bred women, and the compara- 
tive payment of women and men for the same work, is the 
subject of an interesting portion of the last volume of the 
Massachusetts Labor Report. The Association of Collegiate 
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Alumnz undertook the investigation, and submitted a well- 
chosen list of questions to members in all parts of the coun- 
try earning personal incomes. Over four hundred replies 
were received, teachers furnishing nearly two hundred, 
stenographers and librarians another hundred, and nurses, 
clerks, bookkeepers, and journalists a fourth hundred. 
The remaining replies came from almost as many different 
occupations as individuals. Of those reporting’ only six 
received less than $25 a month, and four received more than 
$200. Three-fourths of all received between $50 and $100 
a’ month. The average earnings reported were approxi- 
mately $70 a month, or more than two-thirds as much as 
the average salary of a Congregational minister. Much 
less than half of these college women aided in the sup- 
port of others beside themselves. Regarding the relative 
pay of men and women only two hundred and fifty made 
reply. Of these, one hundred and fifty said that men 
received more pay than women for the grade of work in 
which they were employed ; ninety-five, that both received 
_ the same pay ; and five, that men received less than women. 


It was in teaching that the clearest instances were given 
of different payment for men and women for the same work. 
One teacher told of a high school of this city in which, she 
is employed, which paid the woman having charge of/ the 
girls’ department from $500 to $700 less than the man having 
charge of the boys’ department, although the girl pupils 
- were three times as numerous as the boy pupils. Another 
teacher described a school in which a man was paid more 
for presiding over a division which was always out of order 
than a-woman was paid for presiding over a division which 
was always in order. In this case, by mutual consent, the 
man and woman changed divisions, and order followed the 
woman. “ But,” says the correspondent, “‘ the wages were 
not reversed.” In such cases as this, the custom of society, 
the disposition of men to demand more, and the willingness 
of women to accept less, were assigned as the reasons why 
men were better paid than women. But the other reasons 
were clearly recognized in the correspondence. The follow- 
ing are typical answers: 

“Only a small percentage of women have any ambition to conduct 
business for themselves. The lack of this desire soon makes machines 
and drudges of many clever persons.” 

“There are not enough women qualified to compete with men in the 
higher lines of teaching and supervision to command the same confi- 
dence in them as a class.” 

“ A woman’s work is often inferior to a man’s in the same grade, 
because she is apt to take up work asatemporary necessity. She there- 
fore does not feel that desire to learn her profession thoroughly that a 
man feels.” 

“The small number of occupations open a few years ago, and the 
still smaller number considered refined, made tremendous competi- 
_ tion for all those positions which could be filled by a woman having 
little special training.” 

“In many cases women undoubtedly do as good work as men, and 
often better, but the fact can never be overlooked that permanency in 
a position is of great value to an employer. Ina woman’s case she 
frequently gives up her occupation just as she becomes most proficient.” 

“In the majority of cases women are paid less than men for what 
seems to be the same work, but men in the same positions are worth 
more to their employers for the reason that any employer is free to 
call upon a man for any extra work. For instance, in a raiJroad posi- 
tion, such as mine, a man could be called upon at few hours’ notice to 
take a long trip, possibly traveling on freight trains, would go td the 
bank in the worst of weather, etc. But what employer would call on 
a woman to do these things ?” 


Nearly one-third of the women answering the question 
found that differences in physical or mental ability caused 
the difference in pay for men and women; half the 
remainder attributed the cause to the excessive competition 
for the positions which women would willingly take, and 
the remaining third attributed it to custom. As these three 
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forces are about equally at work, the letters give a remark- 
ably just review of the whole subject. 

If the New York “ Tribune” is correct in its interpreta- 
tion of the ultimate purpose of Senator Ellsworth’s bill to 
transfer the control of the Niagara Reservation to the Fish- 
eries, Game, and Forest Commission, the attention of the 
people ought to be directed to this measure, and every 
endeavor made to prevent its adoption. The bill means, 
in the judgment of the New York “ Tribune,” an attempt 
to put a little more patronage in the hands of Mr. Platt, 
and also to serve the interests of those who would like to 
use the Reservation for their own purposes. After a long 
struggle the control of Niagara Falls was put in the 
hands of a Commission, and this seemed to insure its per- 
manent preservation from any possible defacement. This 
Commission has heretofore been made up of three Demo- 
crats and five Republicans, and the question of politics 
has never come up in connection with it. If Senator 
Elisworth’s bill becomes a law, it will transfer the appoint- 
ment of the officers and employees of the Commission to 
the Board of Fisheries, Game, and Forest, and will place 
the entire personnel of the Reservation Commission entirely 
in the hands of the gentlemen who make up this Board. 
Moreover, the Reservation Commission have from the start 
maintained a vigilant fight against all kinds of projected — 
enterprises involving encroachment upon the Reservation 
grounds. So far the grounds have been kept intact. Now 
an attempt is made, by the interests which have so far been 
successfully resisted, to secure by indirection that which 
they have failed to secure by direct approach. It is of the 
highest importance that machine politics should not advance 
a single inch beyond their present limits, and it is also of 
the highest importance that Niagara Falls should be kept 
intact from further encroachment. These two results are 
worth securing at a considerable expenditure of money, 
and Senator Ellsworth’s argument for the change, which he 
proposes on the ground that it would save money, will not 
commend itself as being either sound or sincere. 


. 

Not long ago the Rev. Bayard Hale gave an account in 
the “ Forum” of a number of church entertainments that 
were fitted to justify the sneers of scoffers and to bring 
religion into disrepute. Another entertainment well adapted 
to work similar harm is reported by the Chicago papers to 
have been held in Plymouth Church, Chicago, on Saturday 
last in aid of the Illinois Training-School for Boys and the 
Visiting Nurses’ Association. It was what was called “ The 
Midget Wedding,” participated in by “children under 
seven years of age and all of them members of the Plym- 
outh Sunday-School.” A little boy and girl were “ united 
in mock ceremony.” Another little boy, we are told by the 
Chicago “ Times-Herald,” “had the réle of officiating 
clergyman.” We are told, further, that “ the entertainment 
was such a success that it will be repeated at the Wood- 
lawn Park Club.” Could children be more effectively 
taught to regard one of the most important and solemn 
sacraments of the Church in the light of an amusing show ? 
It seems incredible that the church could have been so 
oblivious to the profanation of such an entertainment as to 
permit it. A “mock communion” could hardly be more 
repugnant to people with right feelings and ideas as to the 
solemn significance of the ceremony. How is marriage to 
hold the high and sacred position that belongs to it when 
little children—who, of all persons, should be most care- 
fully taught on the subject—are permitted to burlesque it 
as a form of popular entertainment? No charity, however 
pressing its needs, can justify such sacrilege as this Midget 
Wedding, if correctly reported. 
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The Raines Bill 


The Raines Bill passed the New York Assembly last 
week, amid scenes of considerable disorder. A powerful 
lobby of liquor-dealers had been at work against it for days, 
and several city Republicans joined the Democrats in a 
fierce fight against it. As it was a tax measure, the 
presence of three-fifths of the Assembly was requisite to a 
quorum. When the roll was called for absentees, the 
Democrats at first refused to vote, and when the Speaker 
ordered the Clerk to record as present those who were pres- 
ent, they started in a body for the door. Thereupon the 
Speaker ordered the doors to be closed, and the presence 
of the quorum to be. maintained. When the motion to 
close the debate was put, ‘‘every Democrat,” say the dis- 
patches, “ left his seat and began yelling.” ‘The confusion 
that disgraced the Assembly was peculiarly the creation of 
the members opposed to thé bill. The measure was finally 
carried by a vote of 84 to 59. Its main provisions have 
been summarized as follows: The bill— 

Abolishes all excise boards. 

Orders a license to issue to any one who will pay the tax, provided 
the applicant has not been convicted of crime. 

Raises the cost of saloon, hotel, and restaurant licenses in New 
York City to $800 from $250. 

Taxes Brooklyn saloons $650, and those of smaller places from $100 
to $500 each. 

Imposes the license fee upon all clubs, and puts them under the 
same restrictions as saloons regarding prohibitive hours. 

Divides the license fees between the State and county in the ratio 
of 1 to 2. 

Permits local option in small towns, but denies it to cities. 

Provides that no new license shall be granted to any saloon within 
200 feet of a school or church, or within 200 feet of residences, without 
the written consent of two-thirds of the owners thereof. 

Provides for revoking licenses on application to the courts by 
individual complainants. 

Provides that any person who forfeits his license or violates the 
excise law shall not have another license within five years. 

Requires that saloon blinds shall be drawn and the interior clearly 
exposed to view from outside during closed hours. 

Forbids “ free lunches ” in licensed saloons. 

Forbids restaurants to serve drinks with meals on Sunday. 

Forbids apartment hotels to serve drinks to guests in their rooms 
week-days or Sundays. 

Imposes six months to one year imprisonment and a fine of twice 
the regular license fee upon any one found guilty of selling liquor with- 
out a license. 


This is not an ideal measure. The machinery created 
for its execution may be used for partisan purposes. 
Nevertheless it is a great improvement on the present sys- 
tem. And for the following reasons: 

It abolishes the Excise Boards, with their pee and 
personal favoritism. 

It reduces the number of saloons by raising the tax 
upon them. 

In so far as it permits local option, it makes possible 
local prohibition—the only prohibition that is either prac- 
ticable or just. 

It protects residential portions of our cities from new 
saloons far more effectively than the license system did or 
could. 

It gives a power of enforcing the law to individual 
complainants. 

It makes illegal selling more difficult and dangerous. 

The work of enforcing the law and collecting the seven or 
eight million dollars of revenue expected therefrom is made 
the duty of a State Commissioner of Excise, with a force of 
about one hundred assistants and specialagents. We hope 
that Governor Morton will sign the bill, and will place at 
the head of the State agency a man who will select his 
assistants and administer the law as a servant of the public 
and not asa servant of a party. In that case, the power 
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of the saloon in politics will have received a most serious 
blow. We do not expect to get rid of the saloon in polli- 
tics until we get rid of the saloon, but a single State 
agency with no power except to enforce an easily enforceable 
law is a far less dangerous source of political corruption 
than the hundred local Boards now having almost absolute 
power of enrichment or impoverishment over every saloon- 
keeper in the State. 


Returning Reason 


The multiplying indications of a return of the United 
States Senate to the habits of a deliberative body, after so 
many weeks of precipitate action on important questions, 
ought to be the occasion of profound gratitude. For weeks 
past it has seemed as if nothing but providential oversight 
could preserve the country from some disastrous compli- 
cation. Congress has shown a recklessness and rancor of 
spirit, a tendency towards violent action, which has given 
the whole country reason to feel that its destinies were no 
longer shaped by intelligence, but were blown about by 
winds of passion. There never was a greater confusion of 
ideas with regard to what constitutes a true American pol- 
icy—dignified, original, high-minded—than has been shown 
during the past winter. Those who have visited Washing- 
ton during the past few weeks and gotten into the atmos- 
phere of Congress have been astonished at the violence of 
feeling, and mortified by the cowardice of those who, differ- 
ing with the majority, have nevertheless remained until 
within the past few days silent, abrogating their functions 
as National leaders, and surrendering themselves to what 
they incorrectly believed to be the current of National 
opinion. Washington is, of all places in the country, the 
least likely to know what public opinion is. It has appar- 
ently been the impression in that city that the whole coun- 
try was marching about like an angry boy with a chip on 
his shoulder, desirous of insulting and fighting everybody 
with whom it could pick a quarrel. Congress is now find- 
ing out that the country does not approve of this attitude. 
It believes in clear and definite maintenance of American 
rights, but it believes in dealing with important and com- - 
plicated questions like rational men and not like angry 
boys. 

If Congress possesses reflective powers, it must be 
humiliated by the general feeling which now exists with 
reference to its expressions, both in this country and in 
Europe. Abroad it is assumed that the passionate utter- 
ances on foreign questions by the members of either House 
do not mean anything—that they are necessarily insincere. 
It is therefore the habit to discount all Congressional ex- 
pression, to explain it by the fact that this is the Presi- 
dential year. Undoubtedly this fact goes a long way to 
explain a great deal of the general truculence of the session. 
The people do not believe that Congress has been in ear- 
nest. There has been a singular irritability manifested ever 
since the session opened, which is to be explained by the fact 
that political issues and parties are so confused that many 
members of Congress do not know exactly what their politi- 
cal future is to be. Neither party has been able to draw 
its lines rigidly. Both parties are threatened by internal 
dissensions, and there is more uncertainty in the political 
future than at any time since the Civil War. This uncer- 
tainty and difference of opinion within party ranks have 
bred general suspicion and universal irritability. More- 
over, the loose and unpatriotic talk about American princi- 
ples and the American flag which has been in the air for 
the last two or three years has borne its fruit in what might 
be called an explosive condition of opinion in some sections 
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of the country. Those newspapers which have formed the 
habit of talking about foreign countries as if they were all 
the enemies of the United States, and as if to be a true 
American involved hatred of everything French, English, 
German, Italian, or Spanish, have had the opportunity 
during the past few weeks of judging of the quality of their 
teaching by its fruits. It is to be hoped that they are 
satisfied. Never, surely, did a great nation through its 
representatives betray more weakness of temper and less 
power of impressive and weighty action. 

These two causes have been further complicated by the 
fact that this is the Presidential year. In the general un- 
certainty about domestic questions, the confessed inability 
to deal with the currency question, the absolute failure so 
far of either party to define itself on that question, and the 
hopeless groping about for something definite to stand on, 
the members of Congress have rushed pell-mell through 
any door of escape into a foreign field. The result has 
been that both parties have outdone each other in an 
attempt to take the most extreme positions and use the 
most violent language, and Congress, without regard to 
party lines, has endeavored to outbid the President. It is 
to be hoped that this phase of contemporary political life 
is now ended. The Jingo powder has been burned. The 
speeches against effete Europe and tyrannical monarchies 
have now been made. The Senate has apparently gone back 
to its old-time attitude of a reasoning body, with the desire, 
not to bluster, but to ascertain facts according to rational 
custom. The ghost of Jingoism, which is the merest shadow 
of a real American feeling, will flit about the political 
field for the coming year, but it will be introduced for 
campaign purposes exclusively, and after the campaign is 
over it will go into the limbo of ghosts that have served 
their day and done their work. , 
® 

A Lenten Thought 
The Decline of Family Prayer 


_ A veteran missionary was once asked, on his return from 

the Orient, what sign of change during his ten years’ 
absence most impressed him. He replied, “ The decline of 
family worship in the Christian homes where I am a guest.” 
A contrast of this sort among Unitarians between the pres- 
ent and the preceding generation has recently been noted 
in the “‘ Christian Register.” It is not limited to them, and 
is an increasing contrast. Not only is the morning family 
worship omitted, but the blessing at the table also. Some 
theory of causes is likely to come first to mind, but a more 
important matter is the consideration of effects. It is a 
well-established psychological principle that expression has 
a stimulating reaction upon feeling, and that the life of feel- 
ing so depends on the stimulus of this reaction that if it be 
restrained the feeling declines. Moreover, while religion is 
essentially personal between each individual and God, relig- 
ious feeling cannot be satisfied without social expression, 
since we are essentially social persons. Neither is the 
individual the social unit, but the family is the integer, and 
the individual but a fraction. The decadence of family 
worship is not only the impoverishment of social religious 
feeling, but it is the promotion of the excessive individual- 
ism from wh‘ch in our times both the family and the com- 
munity suffer. 

Mzny can remember when evening as well as morning 
prayer was the rule in religious families. Social engage- 
ments and late hours have altogether driven out the even- 
ing prayer, and early trains to business now threaten to 
exclude the morning prayer. But to maintain the spirit of 
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religion apart from its form is a hope without warrant from 
experience. There are, no doubt, a few 
“ Whose faith has center everywhere, 

Nor cares to fix itself to form.” 
It is otherwise with most of us. It is otherwise in every 
family where there are children. A religious spirit cannot 
grow, neither can it sustain itself, except at a “ poor dying 
rate,” apart from embodiment in outward expression. So 
long as a faithful life in purity of heart depends on the 
habitual realization of the presence of God and our filial 
relation to him, so long is the daily acknowledgment of this 
at the family altar indispensable for those who would not 
only make their daily calling a divine service but teach their 
children to do so. What is the quarter-hour that one 
should grudge it for this? ‘“ Prayer and provender hinder 
no man.” ‘Time is given to fit the outer man for his daily 
going forth into the world, but the inner man is no less needy. 
Let not this Lenten season pass without the revival of 
household worship in many a family where it has ceased. 


Suggestions to Speakers 


There is a notable tendency in this country to length of 
speech ; a tendency upon which Major M. H. Bright com- 
ments forcibly in another column. It is said of one of the 
gentlemen mentioned by Mr. Bright that he never on any 
occasion speaks for a shorter time than one hour. It was 
said of a speech to which Mr. Bright also refers that it began 
exactly thirty-five minutes after the speaker commenced 
totalk. The disaster at the recent Presbyterian missionary 
rally in this city illustrates a kind of catastrophe which is con- 
tinually befalling audiences in all parts of the country. A 
native Chinese missionary not long ago prefaced a brief 
address, which he had been invited to make, by the state- 
ment that the Chinese have no sense of time, and then 
proceeded to prove it by talking one hour and fifty-five 
minutes! The feeling is growing among the vast mass of 
listeners, who have -uncomplainingly suffered these many 
years, that it is high time to take some protective measures. 
There is a feeling that speakers ought to be classified with 
reference to responsibility in the matter of time. Some 
men ought to be marked “‘ dangerous,” many more “ extra- 
hazardous.” An audience ought to be warned in advance 
when it is to be exposed to a recital of all past history as 
a preliminary to a ten minutes’ talk on asphalt pavements. 
In the last century there was a certain member of the 
House of Lords who always recited the entire history of 
England when he rose tospeak. The Minister who was on 
guard in the Upper House was in the habit of improving 
these occasions by making up for lost sleep, some gentle- 
man being charged with the duty of awakening him when 
the subject was really reached. On one occasion the 
Minister was thus aroused from particularly needed rest, 
opened his eyes, listened a minute, and turned indignantly 
to the friend at his side with the exclamation, “ You have 
awakened me a century too soon!’ It would be a sensible 
arrangement if speakers who employ the “ historical intro- 
duction ” would come to a good understanding with their 
audiences by saying at the start, “I am about to begin, 
and shall reach my subject in thirty-eight minutes.” The 
audience could then quietly drop off into slumber and give 
the speaker a fresh mind and willing heart when he reached 
his theme. Another and perhaps a better way would be 
to print the introduction and have it distributed at the door. 

In the present anarchic condition of mind and habit on 
this subject distinct breaches of good manners sometimes 
occur. Gentlemen who have been asked to talk ten min- 
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utes are sometimes irreverently reminded of this fact at 
the end of an hour and a half. Dr. Edward Everett Hale 
says that he has a lecture on “Sleep,” with illustrations 
by the audience! Audiences sometimes furnish this par- 
ticular kind of illustration for subjects which have no rela- 
tion to it. In the hope of reaching a better state of 
things, we venture to make a few practical suggestions to 
speakers : 

I. Assume that your audience knows something, and do 
not endeavor to pour all knowledge into it on every 
occasion. 

II. If you are invited to speak for fifteen minutes, leave 
out your introduction and confine yourself to the subject. 
If invited to talk ten minutes at the Chamber of Commerce 
dinner, do not recount the entire history of commerce since 
the days of Tyre and Sidon. 

III. When others are to follow, try to remember that to 
appropriate their time is to be guilty of theft. “Thou 
shalt not steal” ought to be written over every platform 
and public dinner table. 

IV. Never forget that your audience is mortal; it is 
perishable by its very nature, and time flies on winged 
feet! Respect its weakness in those moments when you 
feel most proudly your own ability to go on forever. A 
delicate forbearance is a beautiful quality in one given to 
public address. 

And, finally, one word to chairmen and presiding officers : 
You are the custodians of the object for which a meeting 
is called, and you are bound to guard your meeting from 
failure, and protect your audience from the ravages of 
limitless speech. Therefore, when a speaker is guilty of 
the gross discourtesy of exceeding his time and begins to 
steal from his fellow, RING HIM DOWN. Such a speaker 
has put himself outside the pale of forbearance. Your 
duty is to your audience. Ring him down, and you will 
sound a bell that will go pealing across the continent and 
bring hope to a sorely tried people. Who will lead this 
great reform? 

® 


Put Yourself in His Place 


The minister who means to do anything for his fellow-men 
must put himself in their place. He must understand them 
if he would help them. He cannot save the drowning man 
by throwing a rope to him. He must jump in after him. 
He must either have had the same temptations or must 
have imagination enough to comprehend the temptations. 
He must not be so saintly as to be unsympathetic, nor so 
much a student as to be a recluse. 

He who would help a man struggling with his appetite 
must either have had a similar struggle or be able to enter 
into it without having had it. If it seems to him con- 
temptible to be mastered by the appetite, if self-indulgence 
is simply despicable, if he has no appreciation of the awful 
power of a well-nigh irresistible craving for drink, if the 
victim of the alcoholic habit is an enigmatical monstrosity 
to him, he lacks the first requisite for rescue work. He is 
unequipped. Let him not pride himself on his purity ; let 


him rather lament his soul-narrowness. By personal ac- 


quaintance with men of animal nature, by open-mindedness, 
by cultivation of imagination through literature, let him 
supply his own defect. 

If he has no intellectual difficulties with the dogmas of 
religion, he can do nothing to help those who have. The 
man who never doubts is powerless to help a doubting age, 
unless he has an imagination so sympathetic that he can 
share the doubts of others without himself doubting. This 
constitutes the fatal defect of the traditionalist. If he has 
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come to traditional theology as Newman did, by treading 
a pathway of doubts, he may minister to the skeptical. 
But if he has inherited the traditional faith without ques- 
tioning, he can be of no help to questioners, unless he 
learns how to abandon for the moment, as it were, his in- 
heritance, and put himself in the skeptic’s place. The un- 
believer’s difficulties must be difficulties to him, or he can do 
nothing toward removing them. If he would lead others 
through the darkness, he must go out into the darkness. 
He cannot stay in his own well-lighted room and shout 
condemnation to the wayfarers outside, and expect to do 
any good by the process. 

This is one reason why the Church does not reach the 
wage-earning class more effectively. It is not the only 
reason—but it is one reason. There is a great rift in the 
community, with employers on one side and “hands ”’ on 
the other. And the ministers almost uniformly come from 
the first class, and know nothing sympathetically about the 
second. They do not know the real or fancied grievances, 
the convictions or the prejudices, the knowledge or the 
ignorances, the virtues-Or the vices, of the wage-earning 
class. And that they do not know is made very apparent 
when they venture timidly to deal with the labor question. 
If the minister wishes to reach the workingman, he must 
put himself in the workingman’s place. He must either 
get acquainted with him by direct personal conference, or 
he must get his books and papers ated them—not criti- 
cally, but sympathetically. Even if the workingmen were 
wholly wrong in their contentions—and they are not—this 
would still be true. We must diagnose a disease before 
we can cure it. 

What makes Christ a Saviour is that he put himself in 
our place. For us and our salvation he came down to 
earth. He was tempted in all points like as we are. He 
knew the stress and strain of life—its burdens, its sor- 
rows, its poverty, its limitations, its struggles. The minis- 
ter must follow his Master. The critical spirit is fatal to 
the pastor. He must, above everything else, be receptive. 
He must see the good in evil, the truth in error, the better 
side in all men. He must not be so certain, and with such 
a kind of certitude, that he cannot entertain other men’s 
difficulties ; nor so good, and with such a kind of goodness, 


that he cannot sympathetically understand other men’s | 


temptations and falls. Congregations will not hear a min- 
ister who preaches to them across a chasm. He must 
stand at their side. He must say, not “you,” but “ we.” 
The true prophet comes from the people, belongs to the 
people, is one of the people. 


The “ Congregationalist” commemorates its eightieth birthday by 
an exceedingly interesting résumé of the general progress which has 
been made during its own lifetime along some of the most important 
lines of human endeavor. It prints on its cover a facsimile of a copy 
of the Boston “ Recorder” of 1816, thus affording its readers an op- 
portunity of comparing the “Congregationalist” of to-day with the 
“ Congregationalist ” of eighty years ago. The comparison brings out 
very clearly the progress which religious journalism has made, and 
which is as well illustrated in the “ Congregationalist ” as in any other 
paper of its class in the country. The progress is discoverable in every 
department of the paper; in its mechanical make-up, its intellectual 
quality, its attitude toward other religious bodies, and its general 
interpretation of Christianity. Whatever causes for discouragement 
there may be in other directions, the growth of the religious spirit in 
breadth of vision and in practical application to the affairs of life apd 
the relations of men is full of encouragement. Newspapers; like 
men, are constantly changing their relative positions, and there has 
been a notable readjustment of values in religious journalism in the 
last ten years. Among the small group of journals which have rightly 
interpreted the signs of the times, and have broadened their scope 
with the broadening of life, the “ Congregationalist” holds a fore- 
most place. 
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The Bible and the Child’ 


The Higher Criticism and the Teaching of the Young 
By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D.D. 


Dean of Canterbury 


HE Editor asks me to say a few words upon 
a subject of real and urgent importance— 
“the right way of presenting the Bible to 
the young in the light of the Higher Criti- 
cism.” I gladly accede to his request, 
because an unwise or unfaithful way of 
dealing with the facts forced upon us by 

the advance of knowledge may be prolific of deplorable 

results. 

The change of view respecting the Bible which has 
marked the advancing knowledge and more earnest studies 
of this generation is only the culmination of the dis- 
covery that there were different documents in the Book of 
Genesis—a discovery first published by the physician Jean 
Astruc, in 1753. There are three widely divergent ways 
of dealing with these results of deep research, each of 
which is almost equally dangerous to the faith of the rising 
generation. 

1. Parents and teachers may go on inculcating dogmas 
about the Bible and methods of dealing with it which have 
long become impossible to those who have really tried to 
follow the manifold discoveries of modern inquiry with per- 
fectly open and unbiased minds. There are a certain 
number of persons who, when their minds have become 
stereotyped in foregone conclusions, are simply incapadle 
of grasping new truths. They become obstructives, and 
not infrequently bigoted and furious obstructives. As con- 
vinced as the Pope of their own personal infallibility, their 
attitude towards those who see that the old views are no 


longer tenable is an attitude of anger and alarm. This is 


the usual temper of the odium theologicum. It would, if it 
could, grasp the thumbscrew and the rack of medizval 
inquisitors, and would, in the last resource, hand over all 
opponents to the scaffold or the stake. Those whose intel- 
lects have thus been petrified by custom and advancing 
years are of all others the most hopeless to deal with. They 
have made themselves incapable of fair and rational exam- 
ination of the truths which they impugn. They think that 
they can, by mere assertion, overthrow results arrived at by 
the lifelong research of the ablest scholars, while they have 
not given a day’s serious or impartial studyto them. They 
fancy that even the ignorant, if only they be what is called 
‘“‘ orthodox,” are justified in frantic denunciation of men 
more truthful and incomparably more able than themselves. 
Off-hand dogmatists of this stamp, who usually abound 
among professional religionists, think that they can refute 
any number of scholars, however profound and however 
pious, if only they shout “Infidel !’”’ with sufficient violence. 
But, as the holy Bishop Ken says : 


The o/der error is, it is the worse ; 

Continuation may provoke a curse. 

If the Dark Age obscured our fathers’ sight, 

Must, then, some shut their eyes against the Light? 


If there were no opposition to critical inquiry, except 
what is of this crude kind, it would hardly be deserving of 
any notice, but might be passed over with silent disdain. 
There are, however, many true and tender souls, incapable 
of severe studies, and wedded to beliefs which they have 
identified with their holiest hours, who are too old or too 
fixed in opinion to make progress, and who, from honest 
dread lest they should be dragged into doubt respecting 
views dear to them as life, cannot get rid of the belief that 
there is something “‘ wicked ” in free inquiry. Like Car- 
dinal Newman, they think it their duty to treat their reason 
as though it were a dangerous wild beast to be beaten back 
with a bar of iron. Ought they not to bear in mind the 


‘ Under this title The Outlook will publish a short series of articles by English 
and American clergymen of high reputation as writers and thinkers. An- 


nouncement of the names of the authors of future articies will be made shortly. 


warning of the great Bishop Butler that our reason is the 
only faculty we possess by which we can judge of anything, 
even of Revelation ztse//? 

Besides this large class of Christian people, there are 
always some who, with the same temper of mind, but with 
more ability and knowledge, are ready to supply masses of 
tortuous “ harmony” and casuistically plausible conjecture, 
which may give a semblable possibility to the old views. 
The impossible and dreary nature of the defense serves to 
deepen in other minds the conviction that the cause which 
needs such arguments is lost. I can only say, in my own 
case, that when, more than forty years ago, I came to the 
conclusion that the Book of Daniel, as we now have it, 
could not have seen the light before the age of the Macca- 
bees, my conclusion was indefinitely strengthened by read- 
ing Dr. Pusey’s treatise in defense of its genuineness and 
authenticity. 

We cannot greatly respect the possibly pious but obsti- 
nate and illiterate priest who, having been accustomed 
to read the impossible word “ mumpsimus’’ to his congre- 
gation, on being corrected indignantly grumbled that he 
was not going to give up “his old ‘ mumpsimus’ for 
their new ‘ sumpsimus.’” But every one should be a little 
ashamed and afraid to be of those who are the last to give 
up their adherence to opinions which have long become 
naturally obsolete. ‘There is nothing so revolutionary,” 
said Dr. Arnold, “ because there is nothing so unnatural 
and convulsive, as the strain to keep things fixed, when all 
the world is, by the very law of its creation, in eternal prog- 
ress, and the course of all the evils in the world may be 
traced to that natural but most deadly error of human indo- 
lence and corruption, that it is our duty to preserve and not 
to improve.”’ A study of the past shows us that it has been 
one of the chief duties of each age in succession to cast off 
the slough of old ignorance. ‘The advance of knowledge 
is a direct work of God’s revealing power. ‘God shows 
all things in the slow light of their ripening ;” and since 
the light of all certain knowledge which comes to us from 
the long results of time is light from heaven, howcan it lead 
us astray ? | 

This, at any rate, is certain, that if children are still taught 
to regard as articles of their religious belief opinions about 
the inerrancy, universal equal sacredness, verbal dictation, 
or supernatural infallibility of a// that is contained between 
the covers of the sixty-six books which we call the Bible, 
the faith of those children, if they develop any intelligent 
capacity or openness of mind hereafter, is destined to 
undergo a rude and wholly needless shock, in which it will 


* be fortunate if much of their religion does not go by the 


board. Some of those Books of Scripture are separated 
from others by the interspace of a thousand years. They 
represent the fragmentary survival of Hebrew literature. 
They stand on very different levels of value, and even of 
morality. Read for centuries in an otiose, perfunctory, 
slavish, and superstitious manner, they have often been so 
egregiously misunderstood that many entire systems of 
interpretation—which were believed in for generations, and 
which fill countless folios now consigned to a happy oblivion 
—are clearly proved to have been utterly baseless and 
egregiously false. Colossal] usurpations, of deadly import 
to the human race, have been built, like inverted pyramids, 
on the narrow apex of a sirigle misinterpreted text. From 
the days of Origen (A.D. 253) to those of Nicholas of Syra 
(A.D. 1340) the whole science of exegesis was stultified by 
non-natural attempts to read into all Scripture a fourfold 
sense (literal, allegorical, mystical, spiritual), much of which 
was as absurd as the Jewish Cabbala. 

The old forms of allegorical interpretation which, from 
the days of Philo to those of Bishop Wordsworth, once 
crowded enormous commentaries with useless irrelevance, 
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would be simply laughed at if they were offered to us in 
these days.as though they possessed any validity. 


For I see that through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened by the process of the suns. 


Of all ways of dealing with “‘ the Higher Criticism,” none 
is more futile, and none will more certainly bring its own 
Nemesis, than that which thinks it sufficient to brand its 
followers with charges of willful faithlessness, and to crush 
them with impotent anathemas, which will only rebound 
upon the heads of those who utter them. 

2. Another way, equally common among ignorant and 
incompetent controversialists of the opposite extreme, is to 
talk as if the Higher Criticism had robbed the Bible of all 
value, and had shown it to be a mass of falsity and impos- 
ture. Here again it requires some knowledge of language, 
of literature, of history, of national idiosyncrasies, to be 
even capable of estimating the real nature of a result 
arrived at. Ignorant and irreverent attempts to discredit 
and vilify the Bible are even more egregiously illiterate 
than the idle super-exaltation which would turn it into a 
fetish or an amulet. 

Let me, give an instance or two. 

The immense majority of scholars of name and acknowl- 
edged competence in England and Europe have now been 
led to form an irresistible conclusion that the Book of 
Daniel was not written, and could not have been written, 
in its present form by the prophet Daniel, B.c. 534, but 
that it can have been written only, as we now have it, in 
the days of Antiochus Epiphanes, about B.c. 164, and 
that the object of the pious and patriotic author was to 
inspirit his desponding countrymen by splendid specimens 
of that lofty moral fiction which was always common 
among the Jews after the Exile, and was known as “the 
Haggadah.” So clearly is this proven to most critics that 
they willingly suffer the attempted refutation of their 
views, which are often very insolent as well as very futile, 
to sink to the ground under the weight of their own inad- 
equacy. Even Delitzsch, a truly learned man, and “ ortho- 
dox” by every instinct of his mind, after vainly trying to 
hold out against modern conclusions, found the love of 
truth too strong within him to admit of his continuing to 
resist arguments to which he felt that he could furnish no 
valid answer. Those who understand the Bible aright 
find the intelligent faith cleared and strengthened by better 
knowledge of the books which they reverence ; but some 
ignorant skeptic gets hold of this conclusion about the age 
of the Book of Daniel, and declares to gaping audiences 
that scholars and divines regard the book as no longer 
sacred, but as an unblushing fable and an impudent for- 
gery. He does not tell his ill-educated hearers that among 
those who find the critical conclusion so irrefragable as 
not to require any further argument have been found some 
of the ablest and most instructive commentators on the 
book, and that only by reading it in the light of its true 
date is it possible for us fully to grasp the bearing of its 
moral and spiritual lessons. Still less does he see that 
when he talks of “ falsity” and “forgery ’’’he is using idle 
misjudgments and anachronisms, which only reveal his 
own incompetence to understand the correct significance 
of literary problems. He is judging the methods and 
views of the second century before Christ by the literary 
standards and habits of the nineteenth century after Christ. 

Or let us take the case of the Pentateuch. Those who 
now regard itas a matter of demonstration that, in its present 
form, it embodies the handiwork of at least four different 
writers, and that it contains at least three varying strata of 
legislation, do not, on that account, lose one essential ele- 
ment of its moral greatness and religious teaching. One 
case may illustrate this. In the Book of Leviticus’ a large 
space is occupied by the arrangements and ceremonies of 
the Day of Atonement, and the way of dealing with the 
scapegoats, and now it is known to all students that, except 
in the Book of Leviticus, there is not so much as the 
dimmest trace of any observance of the Day of Atonement, 
not even in passages where, by every law of literature and 
psychology, we should have thought it most certain that 


Lev. xv. , 
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such allusions would be found—not even, for instance, in 
the account of Hezekiah’s or Josiah’s Reformations, not 
even in the elaborate Levitism of the Book of Ezekiel, not 
even in the reorganization of Judaism in the days of Ezra 
and Nehemiah. It is said that this is a mere argumentum 
e silentio; and they must indeed be easily convinced who 
accept that phrase as an adequate reply. Is it, then, 
nothing that what would not naturally have been regarded 
as a central ordinance of religion, and as the unique day of 
the religious year, should not so much as once be alluded 
to in the entire religious literature of the nation, and that 
the frst allusion to the only instituted fast-day in the Jew- 
ish year should be in an Apocryphal Book—Ecclesiasticus 
—in the third or second century before Christ? It is, to 
me, almost humiliating to see on what slight straws of a 
mere phrase many will be content to rest the weight of 
great conclusions. Would any one be able to persuade us 
that the festivals of Christmas and Easter had been from 
the early days among the most sacred of Christian festivals, 
if not a trace of them, not an allusion to them, were to 
be found in a thousand years of Christian literature ? 
On this ground, then, a/one, is it not inevitable that many 
should be led to doubt whether the Day of Atonement can 
be proved to have been originally of Mosaic origin? And 


how much more if that inference is strengthened by many | 


quite different, yet converging, lines of argument, all tend- 
ing to the same conclusion? But, supposing that we are 
unable to resist this inference, in what single respect does 
it weaken our sense of the deep and blessed symbolism 
enshrined in the ordinances of that unique day in the Jew- 
ish year? Is one moral or spiritual lesson about the ex- 
ceeding sinfulness of transgression, and the mercy of God, 
and the gracious revelation of God’s forgiveness of sins to 
the sincerely penitent, in any way weakened or dimmed by 
holding that the institution of the scapegoats and the blood 
of sprinkling originated at a later rather than at an earlier 
date? Is the light of revelation granted to mankind only 
in intermittent flashes at intervals of millenniums? Or, 
rather, is the Spirit of Man the candle of the Lord, and is 
there a Light that lighteth every man that is born into the 
world ? 

3. There is a third way of treating the Higher Criticism 
—even more common than either of the other ways, less 
unwise, perhaps, but still undesirable. It is simply to 
ignore all critical results. This, however, is not so easy, 
and at the best it is but the ostrich policy which tries to 
bury its head in the sand in order to escape its pursuers. 
Modern discoveries are already beginning to be recognized 
in books written for the use of the young which are indis- 
pensable to the Biblical teacher. If children are left 
unaware that the views of those most competent to repre- 
sent their generation are widely different from those which 
were all but universal in the days of their grandfathers, the 
discovery will certainly come to them later on, and may 
come so suddenly as to imperil their faith. If overgrowths 
of alien ivy are suffered to become too dense and vigorous, 
and to thrust their fibers into the interstices of every stone, 
then, when it is necessary to tear them away, it is often 
found that they have seriously injured the stability of the 
building which they were originally intended to adorn; 
have too long been suffered to injure and enshroud. If we 
would save the building from destruction and decay{ we 
must cut away the ivy directly we begin to perceive how 
injurious may be its effects. 

If, then, the methods (1) of denunciation, (2) of exag- 
gerated misapplication, and (3) of silent ignoring be unwise, 
what shou/d be the attitude of parents and teachers to the 
Higher Criticism? It has always been my humble en- 
deavor to speak without any subterfuge and with perfect 
plainness, and though space forbids me from developing 
the subject here, I hope that the following brief remarks 
and aphorisms may be found serviceable by the thoughtful 
and the sincere. 

I. We should be profoundly and unswervingly ¢ruthfu/. 
We ought never to practice that /a/sitas dispersatura, that 
“economy of truth,” which found favor among some of the 


t] Keg viii., 27 seq. ; Ezek. xiv., 18-20; Zech. vii., viii. ; Ezra iii., 1,6; Neh. 
viii., 13-17. 
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Fathers, and has often been an avowed principle of action 
in the Church of Rome. Truth is too sacred a thing to 
admit of manipulations or juggling. Traditionalism, or 
professionalism, or self-interest should never for a moment 
be suffered to obscure our sense of its eternal obligation. 
We are not bound to teach children all we know, but we 
are most solemnly bound not to teach them anything which 
we feel to be doubtful as though it were certain, and still 
more are we bound not to teach them anything of which 
we ourselves begin to suspect the reality. 

II. Into a vast part of our teaching, by far the largest 
and most important part of it, no question of the Higher 
Criticism enters at all. The object of the best and most 
sacred Bible teaching is to form the character, not to store 
the intellect. It is moral; it is spiritual; it has to do with 
things eternal ; it far transcends all minor questions of the 
date or historicity of the books in which it is enshrined. 
Does a child fail to grasp the meaning of the parables of 
Christ though he is told that these are not necessarily 
founded on real incidents, but are “tales with a purpose ’’? 
Why, then, should it be different with the stories, say, of 
Balaam or of Jonah? There is a remarkable book by Dr. 
H. Oort, written in Dutch by a pupil of the great Professor 
Kuenen and under his supervision, called ‘ The Bible for 
the Young.’ It has been translated into English, and goes 
much further, on many points, than I should myself go; 
but it is a learned and most interesting book, and it denton- 
strates that there need be no evaporation of one of the 
best lessons of Scripture even in the hands of teachers 
who are advanced votaries of the Higher Criticism. Not 
even the most timid need make a bugbear of recent results. 
They become harmful to the cause of “ sound learning and 
religious education ”’ only when they are glaringly misused 
by their adherents or by their antagonists. 

III. The manner in which the Higher Criticism has 
slowly and surely made its victorious progress, in spite of 
the most determined and exacerbated opposition, is a strong 
argument in its favor. It is exactly analogous to the way 
in which the truths of astronomy and of geology have tri- 
umphed over universal opposition. They were once anath- 
ematized as “infidel ;” they are now accepted as axiomatic. 
I cannot name a single student or professor of any eminence 
in Great Britain who does not accept, with more or less 
modification, the main conclusions of the German school 
of critics. In Germany itself, the land of laborious and 
devoted study, there are scores of learned professors, and 
among their entire number there is said to be only one— 
and he a man of no name—who clings to the old “ mump- 
simus.” ‘Truth is great, and will prevail. 

IV. Our knowledge of Scripture will not remain station- 
ary now any more than it has done in the past. On the 
contrary, there never was an age in which we were more 
likely to be led to new truths of interpretation than this. 
For in this age the increase of all sources of information 
has been unprecedented, and we can now read the Bible 
in the light of a philology, a literary breadth, an acquaint- 
ance with comparative religion, and an insight into history 
and psychology, such as have never been equaled in any past 
century. We are not using the language of boastful arro- 
gance, but of profound gratitude to Him who is the Light, 
the Truth, and the Way, when we say of this generation, 


We are heirs of all the ages, in the foremost files of Time. 


We should do well, then, to take to heart the wise warn- 
ings of four great and holy theologians who lived before 
the Higher Criticism was even dreamed of—Hooker, 
Bishop Butler, Richard Baxter, and J. Robinson. 

““Whatsoever is spoken of God, or things appertaining 
to God,” says Richard Hooker, “ otherwise than truth, 
though it seems an honour yet it is an injury. And as 
incredible praises given unto man do often abate and 
impair the credit of their deserved commendation, so we 
must likewise fake great heed lest, in attributing to Scripture 
more than it can have, the incredibility of that do cause even 
those things which it hath most abundantly to be less rever- 
ently esteemed.” 

“And here,” says the great and good Richard Baxter, 
“7 must tell you a great and needful truth, which Chris- 
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tians, fearing to confess, by overdoing. tempt men into 
infidelity. The Scripture is like a man’s body, where 
some parts are but for the preservation of the rest, and 
may be maimed without death.” 

“T am convinced,” said the pastor John Robinson, in 
his farewell address to the Pilgrim Fathers before they 
sailed in the Mayflower from Delft Harbor, “that the Lord 
hath yet more light and truth to break forth from his Holy 
Word.” 

And Bishop Butler thought it “not at all incredible that 
a book which has so long been in the possession of man- 
kind should contain many truths as yet undiscovered.”’ 

V. To conclude, then, no one who fearlessly loves and 
follows the truth will have the smallest difficulty in co- 
ordinating the teachings of Scripture—and all the more in 
proportion as he wisely loves the Bible—to the results of 
modern inquiry. He will still be able to say with the 
large-minded Quaker poet of America : 


We search the world for truth; we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful ; 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From all old flower-fields of the soul. 


And, weary seekers of the best, 

We come back laden from our quest, 
To find that a// the sages said 

Is in the Book our mothers read. 


® 
Speakers who Tire Us 


By Marshal H. Bright 


In the first place, and by way of premise, there are 
speakers who never tire us. The interesting preacher who, 
as Dr. Storrs would say, is “‘ saturated with his subject and 
has his topic well in hand,” the gifted lecturer on his chosen 
theme, to whom his audience look for thorough treatment 
of his subject and who have gladly made him mortgagee 
of an hour and as much more of their time as he may find 
necessary for the proper treatment of his theme—-these do 
not tire us, and it is not of these I propose to speak; so 
much the reader will not fail to bear in mind. But there 
are those who do tire sometimes to the point of exhaustion, 
sometimes of actual distress: what of these? And how 
comes it that men of culture, ordinarily accustomed to 
modulate the voice, are often heard speaking in a strident 
tone, or with speech that falls so softly upon the ear as 
scarcely to be audible? Or, in the case of public speakers, 
how is it that some weary their audiences by their long- 
drawn discourse, in delivering which they often appropriate 
the time allotted to others to which they have no shadow 
of claim? Let us look into the matter. 

It is a fact noted by psychologists that no man hears 
the sound of his own voice. He does not know its quality, 
whether it resembles any other voice or not; and he is 
often oblivious of the fact that he has pitched his tones in 
a very high and trying key. The truth is, he is at the 
wrong end of his voice for determining its quality and 
volume, unless, indeed, he has given the matter especial at- 
tention. Hence it is that orators often speak too high or too 
low or too loud, or deliver their speech in those rasping, 
brassy tones so fatiguing to sensitive ears. And there is that 
matter of time. Here again we have recourse to the psy- 
chologists, who tell us that two nerve-centers cannot be ex- 
citedat the sametime. This doubtless explains why speakers 
so often exceed their time-limit. So absorbed are they 
in delivering what they have to say that they give literal 
emphasis to the poet’s declaration, and take “no note of 
time.”’ ‘Therefore it is that only a speaker having a thor- 
oughly disciplined mind, or accustomed to public speaking, 
or one who is held in check by the limitations of his manu- 
script, can be depended upon for definiteness as to time. 
And but for the limits which nature has prescribed for man 
it is to be feared that the speech of some people, like the 
waters of ‘Tennyson’s “ Brook,’”’ would “ flow on forever.”’ 

The subject is brought to notice at the present time by 
several cases of recent occurrence, where speakers have not 
only exhausted the patience of their audience by much 
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speaking, but have deprived those who were to follow of 
the time assigned to them, and so have left behind a feel- 
ing of displeasure and resentment which precludes them 
from ever again being given opportunity to repeat the 
offense. It must have been one of this kind of speakers 
who, having talked a Sunday-school nearly to sleep, in re- 
sponse to the question, “ And, dear children, what shall I 
next say ?”’ received the unexpected but frank reply from a 
little tired girl in the audience, “ Please, sir, say Amen !” 

Allusion has been made to recent transgression upon 
the patience of their hearers by speakers who have disre- 
garded a proper time-limit. A case in point is that of 
Senator Morgan, of Alabama, who, invited to make some 
remarks at a recent New England dinner in this city, spoke 
continuously for one hour and fifty minutes, leaving some 
thirty-five minutes for all the otherspeakers. In doing this 
the Senator was not only disregardful of the rights of those 
who were to follow in appropriating to himself time which 
had been allotted to them, but so thoroughly did he arouse 
the resentment of his hearers, and so completely did he 
tire them, that it is safe to prophesy that he will not soon 
- be given opportunity for again testing their patience. 

Another case is that of a well-known lady who was not 
long ago invited to address a literary and social club in 
New York. She knew that others were to follow; neverthe- 
less she unrolled her manuscript, and in tedious monotone 
read and read and read, until one hour and nineteen min- 
utes had been ticked off by an accurate clock. ‘The result 
was that many present were obliged to leave without hear- 
ing the other speakers. She tired her hearers, and left 
behind an unfavorable impression that she was most unin- 
teresting, whereas had she but taken half the time for her 
essay she would have conferred a lasting sense of pleasure 
and received grateful recognition for her service. 

Another case, also to be located in New York—think of 
what an army of tedious speakers the whole country could 
marshal !—is the following : Two years ago an ex-Member 
of Congress from Virginia was invited to make an after- 
dinner speech before a club on the subject of good govern- 
ment. He knew that others were to follow; yet he spoke on 
uninterruptedly for an hour and three-quarters. Everybody 
was tired out at the conclusion of his speech, when fully 
one-half his audience passed from the room. As a conse- 
quence the meeting of that evening was entirely spoiled, 
and the club itself was given a name for tediousness which 
it did not deserve, through the monopolizing of time not his 
own by the speaker. A still more recent case occurred at a 
great missionary meeting in New York, at which a speaker in 
slow monotone wearied his audience by a forty-five-minute 
speech which was finally brought to a finish by a continued 
round of applause where none was called for, a well-known 
clergyman sitting near the speaker advising him to close; it 
must have been a not very pleasant office to perform, but 
the interposition was timely, as it was an act of rare kind- 
ness on the part of the clergyman. 

But the climax in this matter of fatiguing speech came 
under the writer’s observation not many months ago. The 
case was that of a veteran officer of the Civil War who was 
to give some personal reminiscences before a little social 
club in one of the suburbs of this city. He brought with 
him a manuscript copy of what he was to say, and stated 
to the chairman of the evening that the reading would 
occupy just fifty minutes. Had he read his manuscript all 
would have been well, and the club could not have failed to 
have a most enjoyable evening. But this he did not do. 
Instead, for some inscrutable reason known only to Divine 
Providence and the speaker himself, he arose, holding 
tightly in his hand the manuscript closely rolled, and then 
proceeded to talk, in a manner which may be mildly de- 
scribed as rambling, for full ‘wo hours and twen?: minutes— 
not even italics can do justice to the matter. This inci- 
dent may properly be cited to illustrate the enauring nature 
of some friendships, from the fact that, notwithstanding 
the serious character of this speaker’s offense, he still 
maintains amicable relations with the one who invited him. 
That he stands in no immediate danger of receiving a 
second invitation to the same locality goes without saying. 
In this relation let me, in behalf of suffering children, recall 
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the case of a speaker addressing a Sunday-school about a 
year ago. He spoke for an hour and five minutes against 
a background of Christmas dolls, sleds, books, boxes of 
games, et cetera, the children meanwhile anxious to the point 
of intensity to see the speaker out of the way, that Santa 
Claus might speak for himself. This speaker meant well— 
presumably all such speakers do—and yet, though he is a 
man of undoubted piety, all the school think him to be 
greatly in need of conversion, at least in one respect. 

What shall we do with these irrepressibles, these tire- 
some bodies who so upset our nerves and who fail to diag- 
nose the weariness and distress of a suffering audience? 
The question is not easily answered. Sometimes the pre- 
siding officer can interrupt courteously but effectively, 
though it takes some nerve todo it. Years ago, at a public 
meeting in Louisville, Ky., a speaker had doubled on his 
time and had passed the hour mark. ‘The audience, as the 
presiding officer saw, was restless, and other speakers were 
to follow. But an opportunity came and it was quickly 
improved. The speaker paused a moment, either “ to collect 
his thoughts” or to recall a particular phrase, when the 
chairman, sitting behind him and a little to one side, said 
to him in a stage whisper, every word of which he caught: 
“Mr. Blank, Mr. Doe and Mr. Roe have to follow you, 
and they will be brief, as they have to leave soon; will you 
please give way a little, and may we be favored with the rest 
of your address afterwards?’ With many apologies the 
speaker did “‘ give way,” but he did oft.give “the rest.” 
Such an interruption could come only from a man of self- 
possession and of nerve, quick to see his opportunity and 
equally prompt to take advantage of it. Right here it may 
not be out of place to express the opinion that in the case 
of after-dinner speeches and addresses at social gatherings 
where other speakers are to follow, the occasion is rare that 
justifies the exceeding of half an hour by any one speaker. 
Speakers given to prolixity may profitably recall the fact 
that one of the finest and most effective speeches ever deliv- 
ered—Mr. Lincoln’s ever-memorable Gettysburg address— 
required less than five minutes for its letsurely delivery. 
Henry Clay’s famous speech in behalf of “unhappy 
Greece’ occupied but twenty-five minutes, and Patrick 
Henry’s masterful philippic before the Virginia House of 
Burgesses even less. On the other hand, plenty of time 
is to be had sometimes for the long, eloquent address. 
Webster’s masterful reply to Hayne occupied four hours 
for its delivery; and a gentleman, long passed away, who 
heard it, once remarked to the writer that it seemed “all 
too short.’”’ ‘Then there is Webster’s Dartmouth College 
speech, in delivering which the great New Englander took 
three hours; of this masterful effort Mr. Justice Story has 
said: ‘“‘ For the first hour we listened to him in perfect 
astonishment; for the second hour with perfect delight, 
and for the third hour with perfect conviction.” It has 
been further said of this speech that “ stoical judges were 
moved to tears, and the audience was spellbound by his 
affecting peroration ” (Sears’s “ History of Oratory,” p. 345). 
It may be remarked, however, that the number of Web- 
sters in this country is not considerable. 

It really seems that in extreme cases of tiresome speak- 
ing it would be well for the presiding officer to hold the 
speakers well in hand, and interpose his authority upon oc- 
casion, as he often can do, and, as has been seen, effectively, 
yet without giving offense. Or perhaps a bell might be 
provided, attached to a watch movement set in a case and 
laid on the speaker’s desk, adjusted so as to strike the time- 
limit—half an hour or forty minutes, as the case may be; 
or, better yet, a semaphore like that used for railway signals 
might be set up at the other end of the hall, placed by elec- 
trical connection under the control of the chairman, who 
could thus notify the speaker of the lapse of his time, and 
without attracting the attention of the audience. + 

Seriously, though, considering that this evil of tiring aufi- 
ences is by no means a slight one, speakers who are given 
to take time by the forelock, but who are very slow to let 
go once they have gotten hold, should be on their guard 
not to speak beyond the points of interest and courtesy. 
Carpe diem: time is passing; seize the occasion, public 
speaker, and improve it; but in such a way as not to pirate 
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time belonging to others, but leave to each the opportunity 


of improving his own. 


Women and Public Education 
By Lillian W. Betts 


There was organized in New York City over a year ago 
an association of women now known as the Public Edu- 
cation Association. The object of this Association is a 
better understanding of the systems of education prevail- 
ing in the public, corporate, and parochial schools, and 
in the reformatory and charitable institutions of New York. 
The importance of the kind of education given to the 
children of the citizens of the State is always recog- 
nized, but the systems of education under which the chil- 
dren are being instructed are rarely understood. It was 
to arouse public sentiment and familiarize the whole popu- 
lation with the subject of public education that this 
organization was founded. It is too young yet to have 
accomplished much. Mrs. William S. Rainsford, the wife 
of the popular rector of St. George’s, was chosen Presi- 
dent. The women of the Executive Committee have for 
years been more or less actively engaged in philanthropic 
work. They banded together, and invited other women to 
join them. That hundreds of teachers in the schools 
are overworked has long been an accepted fact; that 
classes are overcrowded is such an old story as to have 
passed beyond mention; that hundreds of teachers are 
working under unsanitary conditions that limit their activity 
and even the length of their lives has not been disputed 
for years ; that the rigidity of the systems makes original or 
individual work impossible is accepted and even defended. 
To bring these facts into their right relation and arouse 
public sentiment is the purpose of this Association. To do 
this there must be observation. Having obtained this 
knowledge by personal contact with the facts, the education 
of public sentiment is only a matter of public knowledge 
enforced by enthusiasm and righteous indignation to com- 
pel perfect conditions for pupils and teachers of every 
grade in all sections and in all schools, public, corporate, 
and institutional. This, briefly, is the object of the Public 
Education Association. Legislation that will improve the 
administration of the schools, that will give larger oppor- 
tunities to the pupils and reward faithful teachers as justice 
demands they should be rewarded, is the logical outcome 
of such an association. ‘There are several committees, dif- 
fering so widely in their efforts as to appeal to all of the large 
membership—a Visiting Committee, an Educational Com- 
mittee that provides lectures which are free to the public and 
given in the late afternoon for the benefit of the teachers. 
The lecturers have been experts in their own field or the 
authoritative heads of the several systems of education 
maintained in the city, dependent upon the public funds 
for support. A class in child study has been formed, a 
Library Committee to co-operate with the Free Library and 
the teachers in giving larger opportunities of education to 
the pupils and their families through good reading matter. 
It marks a long step upward in civilization when the wives 
and daughters of the citizens and the teachers of the city 
come together to improve the conditions of child life. 

Buffalo, Rochester, Philadelphia, Chicago, and many other 
cities have organizations working in the same general lines. 
In Philadelphia the Sub-Primary Society was organized 
in 1881. In 1889 the Philadelphia Board of Education 
adopted the thirty-one kindergartens of the Society. The 
step was followed a little later by the establishment of a 
kindergarten training-class by the Board, thus assuring the 
permanency of the kindergartens in the public schools. The 
Sub-Primary Society still remains an educational influence. 
To-day there are one hundred and six kindergartens in 
Philadelphia under the control of the Board. 

In Boston the kindergarten owes its growth almost wholly 
to the intelligence and generosity of one woman. In 1877 
two kindergartens were opened in public-school buildings. 
The Board gave the use of the rooms, and in 1883 Boston 
had thirty-one kindergartens. In 1888 the School Board 
assumed their entire support. The kindergartens centered 
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the thought of the best women in the city on the subjects 
of education, and a marked improvement in the public 
schools followed this development of public interest. 

In Chicago a group of women studied the kindergarten 
philosophy two years before a kindergarten was established. 
An intelligent, generous woman established a kindergarten 
in 1876, and the Froebel Association was formed—an asso- 
ciation that has exerted a positive influence on the educa- 
tional thought of Chicago. This Association at once asked 
admittance to the public-school buildings, and knocked 
until it was admitted. The Board of Education fur- 
nished heat and janitor service; the Association met all 
other expenses. The Board adopted the thirty kindergar- 
tens in 1893. There are three other Kindergarten Asso- 
ciations in Chicago. Who can estimate their influence on 
education—the education of the whole country? In San 
Francisco the Golden Gate Kindergarten Association was 
established in 1879. Over twenty thousand children have 
received training in the kindergartens of this Association. 
The Association counts among its members the leading 
women of the city. Their interest, awakened first in behalf 
of the little children, has broadened until the entire educa- 
tional system of the State has become the interest of the 
best women in the State. The Cincinnati Kindergarten 
Association secured State legislation in behalf of the 
little children. The following bill was passed a few years 


ago: 

Each Board of Education of any city, special, or village 
school may, if they so choose, at any regular or special meeting, 
establish public kindergartens in connection with the public 
schools of said city, special, or village school district, for children 
between the ages of four and six, and may determine what part 
of the contingent fund provided for in sections 3,958 and 3,959 
shall be set aside for such purpose; provided no part of the 
State fund shall be appropriated therefor; but said Board of 
Education may provide an additional sum for said kindergarten 
instruction by the levy of a tax not exceeding one mill to the levy 
provided for in section 3,959. 


In Milwaukee kindergartens were established twelve 
years ago in the public schools; twenty-one were opened 
This is due more to Mr. MacAlister than to 


at once. 
any organization. In St. Louis, Miss Blow gave her 
services. She asked for the use of a room in a public- 


school building. Two years later, in 1875, the Board 
opened two kindergartens. Ten years later there was a 
kindergarten in every high-grade public school in the city. 
Every kindergarten is the center of thought of a group of 
intelligent women, whose interest embraces every round of 
the ladder of learning, from its first, the kindergarten, to 
the highest of the university opportunities. New York has ~ 
ten kindergartens under the Board of Education. The 
Brooklyn Board of Education has given the use of two 
rooms for kindergartens maintained by private enterprise. 

This is an imperfect outline of the work of the women 
of the country in behalf of the children. It represents the 
intelligence of the women whose interest lies in the pre- 
ventive rather than curative measures for the evils of 
society. ‘These are the women who never see aught but 
cause for shame in Homes for the Destitute and like insti- 
tutions ; they realize that fair opportunities for health, for 
education, for recreation, for growth of soul, granted to 
every child, would have made such institutions unnecessary. 
They do not interpret “the poor ye shall have with ye 
always’’ asa command. They do not believe that poverty 
is incurable and must be housed, but rather that the poor 
are with you that to the blind you may impart sight ; to the 
lame,.the halt, strength; to the disheartened courage. At 
the root of poverty lies ignorance. Lessen it, and you 
have weakened poverty so that its death begins. 


Thank God every morning when you get up that you 
have something to do that day which must be done, whether 
you like it or not. Being forced to work, and forced to do 
your best, will breed in you temperance and self-control, 
diligence and strength of will, cheerfulness and content, 
and a hundred virtues which the idle never know.— Charlies 
Kingsley. ‘ 
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Tramping 
By James Hammond 


It is not an uncomnion thing to hear a young man speak 
with envy of some schoo] or college friend of his who has 
just gone to Europe on a tramping tour through England 
and Scotland, or through France or Germany. ‘The amount 
of money required, the distance of the trip from home, the 
importance of such an undertaking, all seem to him impos- 
sible things in his case, and he spends his vacation at home 
with a little pang of regret that he cannot do as others do 
and try one of the famous walking tours. It should be 
stated at the start that the expense of a hundred days’ walk- 
ing trip in England and Scotland is not great, if you do the 
thing in the proper way. But, aside from this, why must 
you go three thousand miles away for a walking trip when 
you can start within three thousand feet of your own home? 
The scenery of England is beautiful, but it cannot compare 
with some of our own. The one advantage of the British 
Isles is that, in whatever direction you go, you find civilized 
country, so to speak. You are passing through cultivated 
land all the time, and hardly five miles are reeled off without 
including a little quiet village, to say the least. We have 
not filled up our country so completely, and there are, 
therefore, longer stretches of forest and farm-land, which 
must be covered before you can reach the next town. 

This is relative, however, in a measure. ‘There are 
places in New England, for example, which equal any spot 
in England for walking tours. Suppose you live in New 
York, or Boston, or Philadelphia, or any city or town in the 
vicinity of these. You are anxious to make an August or 
September walking trip of two weeks ora month. There 
could not be anything better than the territory included in 
eastern New York along the Hudson, and western Connect- 
icut, Massachusetts, and Vermont. If you live in New 
York, start from there and walk up the Hudson to Pough- 
keepsie. If you live in Philadelphia or Boston, take the 
train for Poughkeepsie. From here strike over into Mas- 
sachusetts, and go through Lenox, the Berkshire Hills, and 
up through Vermont towards Lake Champlain. 

No, the trip is easily enough planned. You need only 
county road maps and a general idea of your direction. 
That is quite easy. It is the outfit that*requires attention. 
For the difference between joy and sorrow on such a trip 
depends upon the circumstances under which you walk. 
Two of us made a trip through England some years ago. 
We crossed from Boston to Liverpool, second class, on a 
Cunarder, at a cost of thirty-five dollars each. Thence we 
proceeded to London and “fitted out.” The outfit con- 
sisted of an ordinary walking suit. No knickerbockers or 
fancy clothing were within our means. Flannel shirts and 
serge trousers had to do, and these were old. We each 
purchased a waterproof knapsack about the size and shape 
of three loaves of bread set close together. Inside of this 
we put three changes of underclothing, pajamas, brushes, 
toothbrushes, soap, note-books, handkerchiefs, and towels, 
and that was about all. The whole thing weighed six 
pounds, and was carried by means of an ordinary strap 
such as one often sees attached to a pair of field-glasses. 

We each had a stout stick. Each had an ordinary valise 
with an extra suit of clothes, evening dress, changes of cloth- 
ing, etc., which we sent to Glasgow by express. The first 
day out we learned the one great lesson that every “‘ tramp” 
must learn; ¢. ¢., that, to a certain extent, the heavier your 
shoes the better you will walk, and the thicker the stock- 
ings the easier will be the walking. The shoes we finally 
purchased were what are called in England “ farmers’ 
shoes.” They were of the thickest hide, with enormous 
soles. They laced up just above the ankle, and on the 
sole of each shoe there were ninety-two nails protruding 
about the sixteenth of an inch. The heel had a steel shoe. 
I had worn three pairs of stockings, one over the other, for 
that first day. On the second day I purchased a pair of 
those extraordinary blue woolen stockings which seem to 
be nearly a quarter of an inch thick, and they proved to 
be the proper covering for the feet during a long walking 
tour. 

After breaking in the shoes by walking a mile or two at 
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a time, we started out one fine day, and did six hundred 
and fifty miles in a little under five weeks—not a big walk, 
you will say, but one that was enjoyable, because we went 
day by day where we wished to go, and did thirty miles or 
five miles a day as the spirit moved. 

The first law of the tramp should be, therefore, Carry 
little or nothing, not more than eight pounds in any case, 
and shoe your feet,in the thickest of thick socks, and heavy 
shoes with metal soles. Then, starting out with the gen- 
eral idea of going from New York to Lake Champlain, 
merely have the terminus of your tramp in mind. Other- 
wise—and this is the second law of the tramp—otherwise 


have no plan at all. Send valises to Lenox, or Stockbridge, . 


or Great Barrington, and if you do not happen to reach 
any of these places, send a letter after the valise and have 
it forwarded somewhere else. In doing a day’s walk, do 
not begin in the morning by saying, “We must reach So- 
and-so by noon for dinner, and another place by night, 
where we shall find a good hotel.” That is what traveling 
salesmen and other business men do; but in your case get 
up any time you feel like rising, and, having eaten as much 
breakfast as you want, find out what frame of mind Nature 
is in, as well as what frame of mind you are in yourself. 
If it is good weather, and you feel well, start out to walk 
in the general direction of Lake Champlain. If you con- 
tinue to feel well, and the sun still shines, walk on. When 
luncheon-time arrives, stop at the nearest farm-house, and 
if you fail to be received pleasantly, it will be an exception 
tothe rule. When you finda particularly beautiful hill, and 
feel like lying on its summit all day, looking at the view, 
do so; and do not let any train-like or tide-like schedule of 
the day’s work bother you. 

Seriously speaking, that is the way totramp. Many a 
day’s walk have I taken, and of these many five-mile days 
have been more satisfactory in their way than those in 
which I[ did forty miles. It is not the distance, but the 
pleasure of the trip that pays you so well. 

And then the third law of the tramp must also occupy 
your serious attention: Never, under any circumstances, 
go into a hotel or inn or public house when outside of an 
actual city, if you can possibly help it. When night 
comes on, or you feel you have had enough, knock at a farm- 
er’s door, and tell him or his wife that you are a student 
or a school-boy or a bank clerk on your vacation, walking 
from Here to There, that you want to come in and sit 
down by their kitchen fire, and eat tea with them and 
sleep with them, and that you will pay your share gladly. 
And it will be rare indeed when you will be turned away. 
In that five-week trip in Great Britain my friend and I 
were nineteen days in Scotland, and not once did we lie in 
an inn or anywhere else but peasants’ thatched-roof cot- 
tages, except one night in Glasgow, one at Fort William, 
and one in Edinburgh. 

It is the same here in America. Of course you cannot 
treat a proud New England housewife as a hotel-keeper. 
You must not sit in her “parlor.” You must join the 
family in the kitchen, help cook the supper if necessary, 
take the children on your knees, and, in a two hours’ talk 
over the open fire or a stove, learn more of the life of your 
great country than you ever knew before. 


Christmas in Pastor Wagner’s 
Sunday-School 


By Grace King 


It is Pastor Wagner at the Sunday-school of the Rue des 
Arquebusiers; in the literary world of France, England, 
and the United States he is known as Charles. Wagner, the 
author of “ Youth,” “ Justice,” “ The Simple Life,” and 
innumerable pamphlets on the social questions of the day, 
in France. Questions which, by the way, he qualifies with 
the word religious instead. 

In a little organ of the Reformed Church of France, 
“Le Libéral Evangélique,” we find an account of Wagner’s 
Christmas celebrations, which, though unsigned, is not 
anonymous to those who know the literary style of the 
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author of “ Youth,” or his delight in his Sunday-school. 
Oh !—one cannot withhold the exclamation—what a world 
of work, and what work for the world, are carried on in 
these humble, unobtrusive Protestant Sunday-schools of 
Paris! | 

The little féte took place in the hall on the Boulevard 
Beaumarchais, used for public worship, on the twenty- 
seventh, at five o’clock. ‘ By four o’clock, and even earlier, 
the little guests gathered in front of the door, which was 
kept inflexibly closed. At last the hour five sounded ; then 
the Sunday-school scholars, led by their teachers, were 
taken through the back way by the door on the Rue des 
Arquebusiers, while the invited strangers gained their places 
through the front door on the Boulevard. Two-thirds of 
the children, seventy or eighty of them, were dressed in 
their new clothes, presented to them a few days before, 
according to the custom of the last few years. All had 
the festival expression of little people expecting an agree- 
able surprise. But, surely, nobody expected the most 
agreeable surprise of the day, a surprise for big and little 
alike. 

“And, in truth, after the prayer and a hymn, there ap- 
peared before the Christmas-tree a personage whose appear- 
ance alone sufficed to provoke the hilarity of the little 
public. And this figure commenced a monologue, the 
most comical monologue imaginable, a monologue in which 
one could hear crying and laughter in every imaginable tone. 
The title of the monologue was Pindare, and the author, 
M. Truffier, of the Comedie Francaise. And the Monsieur 
who recited the monologue in so accomplished a manner, 
and so delectably, according to the taste of his youthful 
audience, was no other than M. Truffier himself. One 
month before he had sent word to Pastor Wagner that it 
would give him great pleasure to recite something at our 
Christmas-tree, and, while accepting the gracious offer with 
keen alacrity, the pastor had kept the secret, so as to insure 
a complete surprise. 
by his wife, Madame Molé Truffier, of the Opéra Comique. 
She sang two Christmas hymns, one of them composed by 
M. Charles Hess, for two years past the benevolent organ- 
ist of the little church; a man admired not only for his 
_ musical talent, but for his personal qualities. Then the 
pastor made anaddress.”’ Although the article does not say 
so, M. Truffier’s monologue, we are sure, did not exhaust 
all the plaudits in the little Sunday-school children’s hands. 
M. Truffier then recited again two fables of Lafontaine 
in the most delicious manner; after which came the dis- 
tribution of presents, and hymns by the children. Each 
child received a package and a bag filled with apples, 
oranges, and gingerbread. 

The author closed with thanks to the kind friends who 
had prepared the festival, and the great number of other 
friends whose liberality had permitted the school to clothe 
nicely so many poor children, and, above all, to the gener- 
Ous artists, whose desire to contribute something to the 
pleasure of the little children touched all hearts. 


Winnie 
A Story for Girls 


By Mrs. L. Robbins 


Within a hundred miles of my town there lives a girl. Her 
age is somewhere between thirteen and nineteen years. She 
isn’t exactly pretty, though she comes very near being so when 
she smiles ; neither is she exactly homely when she isn’t smiling, 
though none of her features are classical, and she is slightly 
freckled. She doesn’t dress in the height of fashion, nor, on the 
other hand, does she ever look shabby or old-fashioned, though she 
does sometimes wear made-over dresses and trimmed-over hats. 
She tan’t really be called accomplished, though she can sing 
indifferently well, play a very little on the piano, and write an 
interesting letter. In company she quite often cannot think of 
anything to say, though when with the girls she is sometimes 
accused of talking too much. She isn’t a brilliant scholar, and 
she isn’t by any means a dull one. In short, she is just a com- 
mon, every-day kind of a girl, like dozens you see every time you 
go where there are many girls to be seen. 

Perhaps I should not give the impression that she is exactly 
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like other girls, for she does have one peculiar gift; and yet, 
after all, the only peculiar thing about it is that she chooses to 
use it right along, while a good many other girls—and boys 
and grown people, for that matter—though they have the same 
gift, keep it locked up most ‘of the time, and use it only on 
very particular occasions. 

The only thing I can compare this gift to, at the moment, is 
a bit of the sun, and it might be called a pocket sunshine- 
generator, though a pocket is the worst possible place for it. 

To show how useful this little gift may be made in cloudy 
weather is my reason for introducing you to Winnie, for that is 
the name of this every-day kind of a girl— Winnie Smith. 

Winnie’s life has not been marked by any startling events, 
and a certain winter day, not long ago, will serve my purpose as 
well as another. 

She arose, then, a little later than usual that morning. It was 
cold in her room, and she laughed to hear her teeth chatter 
together as she made a quick toilet and then ran downstairs to 
breakfast. 

Breakfast wasn’t quite ready. The baby was crying, his fists 
doubled up, and very red in the face; Mrs. Smith, with an 
anxious brow, was trying to pacify him, while Mr. Smith was 
re-reading the last night’s newspaper with a moody expression of 
countenance. 

The instant Winnie appeared on the scene there was a change, 
though all she said was “ Good-morning.” The baby stopped 
crying and held out his arms to Winnie, who took him and began 
talking to him; Mrs. Smith’s brow became smooth and tranquil 
as she rose to finish setting the food on the table; and Mr. 
Smith smiled over the top of his newspaper. . In less than five 
minutes the baby was sitting in his high chair pounding the tray 
with his two little fists and crowing, while the rest of the family 
were laughing at his energy and good spirits as they ate their 
breakfast and cheerfully discussed their plans for the day. 

At about eight o’clock Winnie started to school, for there was 
an errand to be done on the way, at a store. The girl at the 
counter had sat up nearly all night nursing a sick brother, and 
looked and felt as cross as two sticks. Before Winnie had fairly 
told her errand, the girl looked pleasanter; before the parcel was 
done up she smiled, and as Winnie disappeared through the 
door the girl really looked as though she thought the world a 
very nice place. 

And all that Winnie had done was to make a few pleasant 
remarks about the weather, and prevent the girl from taking down 
a lot of unnecessary boxes from the shelves, because she saw the 
girl was tired, and to smile and nod a good-by when she turned 
to go. 

As Winnie came out of the store she caught sight of a little 
ragged boy sitting on the curbstone. A large tear was rolling 
down his grimy cheek, and he looked the picture of woe. Winnie 
stopped and spoke to him, and questioned him, and found out 
that he was cold—yes, and hungry. 

*“ Dear me, this will never do!” said Winnie. “Come with 
me, my little man,” and she led him across the street into a gro- 
cery-store. As her school was at a considerable distance from 
her home, Winnie usually rode in the cars one way, and so she 
had just five cents with her. With the five cents she bought a 
puffy mince turnover and a shiny bun, and when she had asked 
the storekeeper to let the boy sit beside the radiator while he 
ate these delicacies, she went on her way rejoicing. 

The little boy gazed after her, his cheeks distended with 
pastry, and a grin of perfect content on his dirty little face. 

The storekeeper, too, who had been scolding his chore-boy 
in a frightful manner when Winnie opened the door, now looked 
as mild as any lamb, quite benevolent, in fact, and the chore- 
boy was whistling softly to himself as he wiped the dust from 
a shelf. 

Winnie walked briskly along, for it was getting near school 
time. A good many of the people she met glanced at her as 
they passed, and the glance seemed somehow to have a cheering 
effect on them, for their eyes brightened, and they stepped more 
quickly and held their heads a little higher. 

When quite near the school-house, Winnie overtook one of — 
her classmates. There was a cloud on his face, but the instant 
she spoke to him it disappeared, and he actually smiled as he 
turned toward her, though the tone of his voice was still some- 
what lugubrious. 

“Have you done those two problems in algebra?” he asked. 

“ No,” laughed Winnie; “ have you?” 

“T sat up half the night trying, and I don’t believe they can 
be done,” said the boy, bitterly. 

“Oh, yes,” answered Winnie, “ Will Baily told me, last night, 
that he had done one of them, and I mean to go at them in good 
earnest as soon as | get the history lesson off my mind. I think 
we can do them.” 

“ Perhaps we can,” said the boy, more hopefully; and by the 
time they reached the school-house steps he was not only 
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convinced that he could but resolved that he would do them, and 
was quite cheerful in consequence. 

As I said before, it was a cold morning, and the school-room 
felt the effect of it. The heat didn’t come as it should, and the 
teacher and all the scholars had blue noses, and their shoulders 
were drawn up. 

Winnie and the boy were two seconds late, and Miss Miller 
frowned as she heard their footsteps in the hall, but when she 
saw Winnie her frown faded out. Moreover, as Winnie walked 
to her seat nearly every pair of shoulders in the room went down 
a trifle, as though her coming had, in some mysterious way, 
tempered the prevailing frigidity. 

Nothing of particular moment happened during the forenoon, 
unless it was the falling out of Nellie Patterson and Julia Davis 
at recess. Their eyes were flashing, and they were making the 
most ill-natured remarks to each other, when Winnie chanced 
their way. I don’t know whether she said anything, or only 
‘ looked in their eyes till they couldn’t help laughing, but | do 
know that two minutes later Nellie and Julia were pacing the 
hall, arm in arm, and on the best of terms. 

There were seven scholars who lived so far away that they 
always brought their dinners, excepting when they forgot it, as 
did Annie and Frank* Carroll on this particular day. Winnie 
spied them standing apart from the others, staring disconsolately 
out of a window, and immediately divined the trouble. ‘Almost 
before you could say “ Jack Robinson” she had gone to them, 
and before you could count fifty the three were seated, with 
Winnie’s lunch-basket in their midst, making merry over the 
shortness of theircommons. Then the other four joined the group 
and divided their lunch also; and as the mothers of some of them 
had been particularly bountiful in the matter of food that day, 
the whole seven fared very well, and I dare say ate all that was 
good for them. 

On the way home from school at night Winnie saw two boys, 
on the sidewalk ahead of her, slyly upset a fruit-stand, behind 
which sat an old Irish woman. A policeman who had come up 
unperceived seized one of the boys, the other took to his heels, 
and the old woman gesticulated and stormed with rage and 
righteous indignation. 

Winnie hastened her steps, and, laying her hand on the police- 
man’s sleeve, asked him, very earnestly, if he wouldn’t please let 
the boy go just long enough to help pick up the fruit, which was 
rolling about the sidewalk and out into the street. 

In an incredibly short time, if you had been there, you would 
have seen the policeman walking serenely down the street, a 
strange gentleman righting the fruit-stand, Winnie and the two 
boys picking up apples, oranges, bananas, and peanuts, as if for 
a wager, while the old woman was laughing to see so many 
working for her while she sat still, and saying, leniently, that 
“b’ys” would be “b’ys,” she supposed, as long as the “ wurrld” 
held together. 

The boy the policeman had let go came running after Winnie 
when she had started on her way again, and thrust a tremen- 
dously big apple, which he had just bought of the woman, into 
her hand, and then sped away, with an ear-splitting whoop, to 
join the other boy. 

When Winnie came within three doors of her own door, she 
saw the telegraph messenger leave a message with Mrs. Alden. 
Mrs. Alden stood in the doorway, after reading it, with a per- 
plexed and troubled expression, and glanced at Winnie as if she 
had half a mind to say something to her. 

“Ts it bad news, Mrs. Alden ?” ventured Winnie, sympathetic- 
ally. 
Then Mrs. Alden spoke quickly enough. “Yes,” she said, 
“my sister is ill, and I ought to go to her on the very next car, 
but I let my girl go away for the afternoon and evening, and 
father isn’t feeling well, and I don’t dare leave him alone—” 

“Why, I will come in and stay with him,” said Winnie, 
heartily. “I'd just as lief as not—I’d like to.” 

“ Would you?” said Mrs. Alden, the troubled look vanishing. 
“] should be so much obliged.” 

“]’ll run home and tell mother, and be back in a minute,” said 
Winnie, hurrying along. 

When she returned, Mrs. Alden was coming out of the gate, 
with bonnet and cloak on. “ You won't have to stay more than 
an hour,” she said, as she put on her gloves, “ for Mr. Alden will 
come home at six;” and, giving Winnie a few directions, she 
hastened away. 

Old Mr. Alden was in one of his melancholy moods, and in- 
sisted, in spite of Winnie’s protestations, that he had outlived his 
usefulness ; that he took no comfort in life, and was only a burden 
and an expense ; that everybody would be better off and happier 
if he was out of the way; that he ought to have died years 
before, and the Lord had surely forgotten him. 

Winnie knew the old gentleman was fond of telling stories of 
his younger days, and so, when there came a little pause in his 
lamentations, she artfully led up to the subject of these same 
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younger days, and it was hardly any time at all before the old 
man was telling, with great gusto, the story of a favorite horse 
he had once owned, and Winnie was listening as interestedly as 
though she had not heard already the same story at least three 
times. 

It was long in the telling, and when the end was reached, and 
old Mr. Alden was laughing in great glee over the climax, it was 
time to get his tea. Winnie toasted his bread and made the tea by 


‘the sitting-room fire. Then, when young Mr. Alden did not come, 


old Mr. Alden said Winnie must eat something, so she toasted 
more bread, and ate it while he started a new story, which she 
had heard only once before. 

This was a longer one, and it branched off into so many other 
stories that it was almost eight o’clock before it was finished. 

Just then young Mr. Alden came. He had been delayed, and 
was exceedingly tired and dispirited, having been sorely tried by 
a foolish witness, and lost a case—for he was alawyer. He had 
dreaded coming in to his own house, to see his father’s mournful 
visage and hear his querulous complainings. 

When, therefore, he found his father fairly radiant with cheer- 
fulness, with a smiling-faced girl sitting beside him, he sank into 
a chair and drew a deep breath of relief. 

When Winnie explained why she was there, and rose to go, he 
rose also to go with her, though she told him she wasn’t the least 
bit afraid. Indeed, she would have preferred to go alone, for 
young Mr. Alden was so polite and dignified, and knew so very 
much, that she stood a good deal in awe of him. 

As they walked along, she wished she could think of something 
to say to him. The stars were shining, and it suddenly occurred 
to her that she had forgotten the names of three very bright stars 
that were always close together in a line, and so she asked him 
timidly about them. 

Now, it happened that astronomy had always been a favori 
study with young Mr. Alden, and he not only answered Winnie’s 
question gladly, but stood for several minutes after they had 
reached her gate, telling her about the different constellations. 

Then he thanked her courteously for staying with his father, 
bade her good-night, and went back, looking up at the stars, and 
feeling rested and refreshed. 

Winnie tripped up the walk and into the house, also thinking 
of the stars. 

After she had had a little talk with her mother, and gone to 
look adoringly at the baby sleeping in his crib, Winnie lit a lamp 
and went upstairs to her room to bed. 

So ended the day for Winnie Smith, and she fell asleep, never 
suspecting that she had a gift, or dreaming that she was other- 
wise than a most ordinary, commonplace kind of a girl. 


Football at Home 


By George H. Westley 


A friend of mine who recently returned from England 
brought back with him a very interesting little game which he 
calls “ Football at Home.” It is very simple, though highly 
exciting, and has this advantage over many other games, that 
the necessaries for it are within the reach of all, the poor as well 
as the rich. The only apparatus required consists of an ordi- 
nary covered table, four tumblers, and an empty egg-shell. The 
table is the field, and the shell the ball. 

Any number of players can take part, though the best number 
is five on a side. The two captains kneel, one at the head of 
the table, by the right-hand corner, and the other at the foot by 
the left-hand corner. The players line up on their knees by the 
sides of the table. 

At each end of the field, and a foot or so from the edge, are 
placed a couple of tumblers or anything else that would serve for 
goal-posts, and across the top is stretched a strip of paper or a 
ribbon. 

Everything being ready, the egg-shell is placed in the center 
of the table, and put into play by both captains blowing at it. 
When it is fairly going, the other players tackle it with their 
whistling apparatus, and each side endeavors to blow the ball 
through the other’s goal. 

The rapid succession of tangents which the shell takes under 
this treatment causes great fun, and the game soon waxes very 
exciting. If the ball is blown through a goal it scores a touch- 
down, which counts four points for the victorious side. The 
captain of this side then takes the ball back to the opposite 
goal and blows it across the table, his object being to pass it 
through the same goal again. If he succeeds in this, it counts 
two points more for his side. 

Thirty minutes is the time-limit of the game, and at the expi- 
ration of the first fifteen minutes the two teams exchange posi- 
tions. The writer has tried this game and found it extremely 
amusing. 
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General Booth has arrived in London on 
his return from his tour in India, and has 
issued a manifesto to the soldiers in this 
country, which has been published in the daily papers. The manifesto 
is, on the whole, calm, although it does not add anything new to the 
facts which have already been made public. The General speaks of 
his sorrow at the course of his son, Commander Ballington Booth, 
and his regret that the associations of his early life have been swept 
away. He refers to appeals made to Ballington Booth not to take the 
course on which he has embarked. At this point there is somewhere 
a serious misunderstanding. He mentions three telegraphic messages 
sent from India to Ballington Booth asking him to meet the General 
in London on his return, and says that none of them ever received a 
reply. But his son says that they were all received and all duly answered, 
and that he holds the evidence of that fact. Probably by some mis- 
take they were not delivered. General Booth declares that he has 
never permitted the relationships of family love to influence him in his 
direction of the Army, and that he never will. He appeals to the 
fact that he could have retained the loyalty of his son by sacrificing 
the principles of the Army, but that he would not doso. That shows 
General Booth’s loyalty to his convictions, while the fact that, when Com- 
mander Booth could have retained possession of the property or taken 
another command instead of doing as he did, he chose to leave the 
old organization, is also a tribute to his loyalty to conviction. 
General Booth insists that “ the Salvation Army is as much Amer- 
ican as it is English; it is the kindred of the poor, and belongs to 
every land.” He expresses his gratitude at the way the American 
soldiers have stood by the Army, and closes with an urgent appeal to 
them to be true to the work to which they are called. The letter of 
General Booth adds nothing to our knowledge of the subject. Com- 
missioner and Mrs. Booth-Tucker have been formally appointed to the 
command of the Salvation Army in the United States. The name of 
Commander Ballington Booth’s new organization has been decided 
upon. It is “God’s American Volunteers.” Enthusiastic meetings 
were held last Sunday at Cooper Union, New York, and in Newark 
and Orange. 


General Booth and the 
Salvation Army 


We need hardly remind our readers of the 

quantity and quality of missionary work 
accomplished by the American Missionary 
Association. It has given fifty years of service to advance the relig- 
ious and moral welfare of this country, and the obligations of the 
Nation to it have been constantly increasing. Like other philanthropic 
associations, it has felt the pressure of the past few years, and its needs 
are-urgent. The facts are clearly stated in the following circular, to 
which we call the attention of our readers: 


JUBILEE YEAR FUND OF THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 

It is now fifty years since the A. M. A. was organized. Its work and history 
are before the churches. We have reason to rejoice in the accomplishment of 
the past. We are grateful to God for this ministry of grace to his needy ones. 
We have come now to the semi-centennial year of the Association. We propose 
a celebrate the Fiftieth Year, and to acknowledge the goodness of God to us in 
the past. 

But we find ourselves in this present time in distress. Our work has been severely 
affected by,the adverse times. Our mission schools and churches are suffering. 
For the last three years our average current receipts have been $93,000 less per 
year than during the previous three years. The work has been cut $184,000 dur- 
ing these{three years. If it had been fully maintained, the debt would have been 
three times as great as it is. We are now confronted with the question of 
further and more disastrous reductions, for our obligations must be met. The 
$100,000 borrowed for mission work must be paid. Wedo not believe that the 
churches wish this to be done by closing more schools and church doors against 
the poorest of our countrymen throughout the Southern lowlands and moun. 
tains, amid the Dakotas and Montana, from California to Florida. 

The Association has come to the last half of its fiscal year. Up to this time 
it has made no special plea for help. It has waited fraternally until kindred 
organizations have received the aid they so greatly needed. This vast Christian 
service in the most necessitous fields of the continent is as distinctively the 
trust of the churches as any of their enterprises are. Shall it not now have the 
same equitable relief as has been given to others? Has not the time now come 
for helping this suffering work? Will not those who have charged the Associa- 
tivn with this burden of service now consecrate anew their benevolence to its 
relief and make this a Year of Jubilee, to wipe out the last vestige of debt ? 

It is proposed to raise during the next six months a special Jubilee Year Fund 
of $100,000 in shares of $50 each, with the hope and expectation that these shares 
will be taken by the friends of missions without lessening those regular con- 
tributions which must be depended upon to sustain the current work. The plea 
is urgent because the need is urgent. Will not all friends of this great work, 
pastor and people, now heartily unite in one special Christian endeavor to raise 
this American Missionary Association Jubilee Year Fund? 

CHARLES L. MEAD, JoserpH H. TWICHELL, 
SAMUEL HOLMEs, CHARLES P. PEIRCE, 
SAMUEL 3S. MARPLES, CHARLES A. HULL, 
WILLIAM H. STRONG, ADDISON P. Foster, 
ELIJAH Horr, ALBERT J. LYMAN, 
WILLIAM HAYES WARD, NEHEMIAH BOYNTON, 
JAMES W. CoopPER, A. J. F. BEHRENDs, 
LUCIEN C. WARNER, 

Executive Committee of the American Missionary Association. 
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At the recent conference of representa- 
tive missionary societies important action 
was taken which concerned the estab- 
lishment of missionary professorships in theological seminaries, and 
it was suggested that in such institutions special facilities should be 
offered for the study of comparative religions and the philosophies 
which are influential in the countries where the missionaries must 
labor. This is a step in the right direction. Much of the mission- 
ary’s time in the past has been lost owing to the fact that he has 
approached his work not only ignorant of the language which he 
must use but of the conditions among which he must labor. If he 
went to his field with a thorough knowledge of the religions and phi- 
losophies current among the people, his usefulness from the first would 
be greatly augmented. Intelligent Buddhists make great sport of many 
missionaries because they know so little of the doctrines which they 
antagonize. It is not uncommon to hear those who have gone to the 
foreign field say, “ We do not need this knowledge ; all we are here 
for is to preach the Gospel; that is the limit of our responsibility.” 
They forget the wisdom of the Apostle about being “ all things to all 
men.” It is impossible to preach the Gospel as it should be preached 
if prejudices are not disarmed so that the people are willing to listen. 
There are many indications that missionary work is about to enter 
upon a stage of renewed and increased prosperity. Among them all we 
regard none as more hopeful than this suggestion concerning profes- 
sorships of missions. 


California 
Chinese Mission 


Missions and 
Theological Seminaries 


This mission, which is a part of the American 
Missionary Association, has issued an earnest 
appeal for aid in the erection of a building 
suitable to the demands of its large and growing work. Hitherto it 
has occupied a rented building in San Francisco, at a large expense, 
The time seems to have come for something which shall be a suitable 
headquarters for all the Chinese work in the State, a place of rendez- 
vous for Congregational Christian Chinese, from whatever part of the 
country they may come. It is estimated that an outlay of about 
$20,000 will be required. The appeal is made to Sunday-school 
scholars and young people in Endeavor Societies to give small sums, 
at least to lay one brick, which may be done for five cents. The work 
has been approved by the American Missionary Association, and any 
who desire to assist may send their gifts to Mr. H. W. Hubbard, 


_Bible House, New York. We have not referred to this for the pur 


pose of increasing the subscriptions, because other means are in use 
for that, but rather that we might record our appreciation of the great 
fidelity and wisdom of those engaged in this service on the Pacific 
coast. It is folly, while sending missionaries to China, to neglect the 
Chinese in ourowncountry. That this is not being done in California 
this mission and the work it has already accomplished clearly indicate. 


Bishop E. RK. Hendrix has recently returned 
Missionaries in Korea from Korea, and writes interestingly con- 

cerning the religious outlook in that coun- 
try. He says that the Americans are trusted because the Koreans at 
last have come to realize that we have no desire to encroach upon 
their territory. Another reason for American influence in the Hermit 
Kingdom is that most of the missionaries in that country are from the 
United States; one is from Australia, a few are from England, and 
the remainder are Americans. American medical missionaries have 
attended the King, and the Queen has for her physicians two Ameri- 
can ladies. The government hospital is under the direction of Ameri- 
can physicians and trained nurses, and a large government school is 
also under the auspices of American missionaries. Two of the Cab- 
inet Ministers were educated in this country and became Christians. 
“The King of Korea, in an audience which he granted to Bishop 
Ninde, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, a year ago, gratefully rec- 
ognized the work being done by our country when he said: ‘ Thank 
the American people for the teachers whom they have sent, and ask 
them to send more, many.’” The teachers are missionaties. One 
difficulty under which missionaries in that country labor is the fact 
that they have been so kindly received by the Government that they 
have excited the suspicion of those who are desirous of change. It 
is hard for them so to conduct themselves as not to be misunderstood 
by the revolutionary classes. The influence of Americans thus far 
has been due to the fact that they have been seen to have no ulterior 
designs. What the position of Korea will bein the future is largely 
problematical. If it is seized by Russia and the Russian policy pre- 
vails, American missionaries will no doubt be excluded ; if its autonomy 
is allowed to continue, they will play a large part in the development 
of its future. 
We have examined with a 
good deal of interest the cata- 
logue of Andover Theological 
Seminary for the year 1895-1896. It shows, among other things, that 
there has been progress in theological study as well as in other 
departments of education. Andover, by the way, is very nearly if 
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not quite the oldest of our institutions for theological learning. 
It has recently passed through a crisis in its history, and now all 
is as peaceful as if “the Andover question” had never been raised. 
The number of its students is not large, being fifty, but the faculty 
is one of the ablest in the whole country. The seminary is open 
to Protestants of all denominations. Candidates for admission are 
expected either to be Bachelors of Arts or to pass an equivalent 
examination. Among the suggestions as to qualification is one 
which says that it is desirable that students should be able to read 
German with some facility, since in more advanced courses a large 
part of theological literature is in that language. Two or three 
peculiarities in the courses of instruction are worthy of notice. One 
is the prominence given to the English Bible and to familiarity with 
its language. The importance of the study of the English Bible has 
not been sufficiently appreciated. A large place is given in the junior 
year to this subject. The course in elocution and the delivery of 
sermons under that master of the art, Professor Churchill, is also 
given a large place. Among the special courses offered are valuable 
ones on “ The History of Religions,” by Professor Moore, on “ Social 
Ethics,” by Professor Harris, and on “ The Study of Shakespeare as 
an Aid to Vocal Interpretation and the Study of Character,” by Pro- 
fessor Churchill. We have referred only to those parts of the course 
of study which seem to mark a distinct advance on the older methods 
of theological training. Probably they do not differ materially from 
courses which are found in most similar institutions. Andover Sem- 
inary has exerted a positive influence on theological thought and the 
life of the Church in the United States, and it is a pleasure to be 
assured that its equipment for work was never better than now. 


The American Institute of Sacred Litera- 
Prizes for Bible Study ture recently inaugurated a system of col- 
lege prize examinations. First and second 
prizes were offered for the best examinations by college students in 
Hebrew, New Testament Greek, and the English Bible. Examinations 
have been held in eighty-one colleges in the United States and Canada. 
A member of the faculty in each institution conducted the examina- 
tions. The papers were returned to the Institute, and submitted by it 
to a committee of competent judges. In the list of colleges we find 
almost all the leading ones of the country, those for women as well as 
for men, and the judges were men of recognized eminence as scholars, 
The first prize in Hebrew was won by Isaac Husick, of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, and the first prize in New Testament Greek was 
won by a young woman, Edna White, of the University of New Bruns- 
wick. The first prize in the English Bible was also won by a young 
woman, Grace E. McGaw, of Rockford College. In noticing the sub- 
jects for the examinations we are especially pleased with the promi- 
nence given to the English Bible. By making a place in these examina- 
tions for that subject the Institute deserves credit, for, while its 
orignators may regard such work as less scholarly, those who have 
had experience in Christian activities must regard it as most practical. 
The prizes are offered again for the year 1896. The contest in the 
English Bible is open to all college students. The language examina- 
tions are open to all who will enter theological seminaries in the 
autumn of 1897, provided their graduation from college took place not 
earlier than June, 1896, and to all college students. The address of 
the Institute is Hyde Park, Chicago, and there are no fees connected 
with the examination. 
In a recent issue of The Outlook an account was 
Convocations given of the opening of the new Church House in 
London, which is to be the home of the various 
ecclesiastical gatherings and societies of the Anglican Church. The 
first official use of that building was the meeting of the Convocation of 
Canterbury, the third week in February. The Anglican communion is 
divided into two Convocations, that of Canterbury and that of York, 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and of York, respectively, presiding. 
They are held simultaneously, the one in London and the other in 
York. In the account of the recent meetings we find little of general 
interest to American readers ; indeed, if they were to be taken as typi- 
cal, they would give occasion for the criticism often made, that religious 
bodies neglect the practical affairs of the present life. But they are 
not typical, for no Church is more alive to existing human needs. The 
subject which seems to have occupied most thought was what is 
known as “ The Rubrics Bill,” and the next “ The Reform of Convoca. 
tion.” These were debated in both Convocations. We refer to the 
Rubrics Bill because it seems singular to those accustomed to the 
freedom of Puritan worship that so much discussion could be 
required to accomplish what seem to be very reasonable results. The 
“ Guardian” says: “ The reasons for providing large facilities for adapt- 
ing our services to the varied conditions of modern life are obvious 
and cogent, and we likewise need some additional services which the 
Prayer-Book does not supply. What parochial clergyman is there—to 
take but one instance—who does not desiderate something in the way 
of a funeral service adapted to the case of very young children? The 
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fact that nothing in this way can be done, if the law is to be strictly 
enforced, except by an act of Parliament expressly authorizing every 
rubric, prayer, and lesson, hampers church work on many sides, and 
gives occasion to not a few unauthorized and extemporized ceremonies 
and devotions.” The idea of an act of Parliament being necessary to 
make it possible to use a suitable funeral service for a very young 
child is altogether beyond the comprehension of those who have been 
trained where there is entire separation of Church and State. As is 
well known, at present the Church of England is ruled by the National 
Parliament, which is composed not only of Anglican Christians, but in 
part of freethinkers, agnostics, and two or three professing Indian relig- 
ions, to say nothing of Dissenters. The idea of the Church going to 
Parliament to ask what its forms of service may be, to us in this coun- 
try seems altogether ludicrous. This illustrates a thought which we 
have often emphasized, that the disestablishment of the Anglican 
Church, instead of limiting its influence, would signalize its entrance 
upon a path of hitherto unexampled prosperity. 


The Rev. Sheldon Jackson, D.D.,is known through- 
A Noble Gift out the country as a tireless home missionary of the 


Presbyterian Churchg*He was a pioneer in the © 


Mississippi Valley, in the Rocky Mountain district, and during the 
last few years has had a large part in the development of religious and 
educational affairs in Alaska. Wherever he has been he has proved 
himself to be a strong and influential leader. Home missionaries are 
not usually supposed to be possessed of wealth, and it is safe to say 
that Dr. Jackson has not been able to save what fortune he may 
possess from his salary. He has just given to the University of Utah 
the sum of $50,000. The “ Evangelist” well says: “ This gift of our 
home missionary hero is the surest pledge that all other gifts wanted 
are sure to follow.” Such an example cannot fail to be contagious. 
Dr. Jackson has performed a splendid service in the field; and this 
gift to an institution of whose claims he is personally well informed is 
not the least of his many noble deeds in behalf of the Church of his 
choice and country which he has served so long and so well. 
While the world stands aghast at the 
Persecution in Russia  cruelties which have been practiced by 
the Mohammedans against the Armeni- 
ans, little attention has been attracted by the almost equal barbarities 
of the Russians against the Stundists and other religious dissenters in 
that Empire. To be sure, there have been no such wholesale massa- 
cres as in Armenia, but in many instances individuals have lost their 
lives for no reason except their Christian faith, and still larger numbers 
have been sent to Siberia and the Trans-Caucasus. A recent writer 
in the “Independent” says that about one hundred nonconformist 
families are exiled every year, and this systematic process of banish- 
ment has continued for more than seven years. It is difficult to 
describe the various forms of Russian dissent. Some seem to be 
much like our Baptists; others more like the Quakers; and others 
more like the Puritans of the early part of the seventeenth century, 


- who had no desire to break from the State Churca, but who did desire 


a higher spiritual life. In analyzing the causes of the opposition to 
dissent we find that moral questions play a large part. The objection 
to these people is not only on the ground that they are not loyal to 
the Established Church, but also because they hold views which 
make their lives more mora!. For instance, it is said that if a 
man refuses to drink wédka (whisky) it is presumed that he is a dis- 
senter, and he is then liable to persecution. These people, therefore, 
have arrayed against them not only the State religion, but also the 
selfishness of the saloon, which loses by the propagation of temper- 
ance principles. On the other hand, it is said that landlords and em- 
ployers of labor are more anxious to employ dissenters than other 
classes of people, because of their loyalty to duty. In spite of all 
attempts at its suppression—which are as cruel as the persecutions of 
the early ages—-dissent is rapidly growing in Russia, and not improb- 
ably in the next quarter of a century will be able t© compel recogni- 
tion from the Government andthe community. In the meantime it is 
well for those who are in the habit of condemning the Turk to ask, 
How much less worthy of condemnation is the Russian? and how 


‘much better would it be for the world if the realms now ruled by the 


Sultan were to pass under the jurisdiction of the Czar? 

We have before referred to the Every-Day 
The Every-Day Church Church of Boston, the medium through 

which the Universalists of that city con- 
duct their institutional work. The last Year-Book shows that in two 
years the church has raised $50,000 for its various activities. It is 
announced that an income of $10,000 a year can now be depended on, 
but that this is insufficient, and the pastor, Dr. Perin, appeals for a 
still larger amount. There is much in a good name. This church 
has been fortunate in its selection. Doubtless most of the churches 
in Boston are equally “ Every-Day” churches, but this not only does 
the work but has the name, and is one of the institutional churches 
which is doing so much to change the life of our great Cities. 
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Esthetic Principles! 


“ Beauty, like all other qualities presented to human experi- 
ence, is relative, and the definition of it becomes unmeaning and 
useless in proportion to its abstractness. To define beauty, not 
in the most abstract but in the most concrete terms possible, to 
find, not a universal formula for it, but the formula which ex- 
presses most adequately this or that special manifestation of it, 
is the aim of the esthetic student.” Thus Pater begins his 
preface to “ The Renaissance.” And again he says: “ What is 
this song, this picture, this engaging personality, presented in life 
or in a book, to me? What effect does it really produce on 
me? Does it give me pleasure? and, if so, what sort or degree of 
pleasure ?” Still further on he writes: “ Our education becomes 
complete in proportion as our susceptibility to these impressions 
increases in depth and variety.” This is the distinctly hedonic- 
zsthetic view of most artists, and we quote it here as singularly 
parallel to the latest scientific exposition of the same long-dis- 
puted question of what is the beautiful. A year or more ago 
Mr. Henry Rutgers Marshall published a large psychological 
work, “ Pain, Pleasure, and Asthetics,” in which he developed his 
theory of the beautiful as a consistent but not a crude hedonist. 
This theory he stated as follows: “ The beautiful is that in 
nature or in the activities or the productions of man which pro- 
duces effects in us that are (relatively) permanently pleasurable 
in revival. The ugly, on the contrary, is that which produces 
' effects of (relatively) permanent painfulness in revival.” Mainly 
compacted from the larger work, this smaller and more popular 
and practical volume entitled “ A-sthetic Principles ” is one to be 
eagerly hailed by thoughtful people and by artists, because, 
unveiled by the uncertainties of metaphysical language, it lays 
open before them, with the restful precision of science, laws by 
means of which they can test their esthetic impressions or con- 
struct’ their creations. The view which Mr. Marshall defends, 
logically unfolds from his fundamental psychological theory that 
“pleasure and pain are qualities both of which may and one of. 
which must be present in every act of consciousness,” is boldly 


supported by the latest physiological experiments, and is so cun-. 


ningly fitted in to individual experience that the student acqui- 
esces in each step as he examines the nature of the zmpression 
made upon the observer, and the art instinct expressed by the 
artist. 

It is in the problem of the ultimate standard, looking at the 
matter from the standpoint of the critic, that our most eager 
attention is aroused ; for we hope that here, at last, we may find 
the long-sought statement of a test by which we may classify 
our zsthetic impressions. Common sense agrees to the reality 
and value of the “ Individual Standard of the Moment,” allowing 
as we may its variability according to our moods, surroundings, 
and associations. Common sense also agrees to the reality and 
value of the “ Relatively Stable Individual Standard,” the basis 
of the judgments which we make our reflection; and according 
to our growth in years, experience, and study. But though com- 
mon sense also agrees to the reality and value of the “ Asthetic 
Field of the Highly Cultivated Man as we conceive him,” does it 
accept this as final? We must confess that with this, as with 
the statement of the ensuing “ Ideal Asthetic Field,” we are not 
satisfied. We have followed Mr. Marshall along his well-laid 
and well-hedged path only to feel thrown out into a vague and 
ill-defined space where is not the guide whom we have been ex- 
pecting. By his own confession, “ the notion of a Fixed Uni- 
versal Beauty, which the artist strives to conceive and represent, 
has in itself great esthetic value altogether apart from its phil- 
osophic value; . . . but if we lose something in adopting the stand- 
ards of relativity” he thinks “we are on the whole gainers,” 
because this “ doctrine enables us to look forward to an ever new 
and ever higher conception of beauty, arising as man develops 
towards nobility and perfection.” The Idealist might reply, 
“ But I cannot be satisfied with such a compromise; I cannot 
contentedly be ‘on the whole’ a gainer, yet lose ‘something of 
great zsthetic and philosophic value.’” If the science of xs- 
thetics culminates in such relativity of standard, must not its 
terms be irresistibly conclusive? And is the statement about 
“The Aésthetic Field of the Highly Cultivated Man as we con- 
ceive him ” scientifically conclusive? It is true that “ this is the 
field which every philosophic critic must acknowledge, if he is to 
treat esthetic matters with any breadth.” 

We have been led to this conclusion logically, and so far as it 
goes we have no objection to it. But it hardly seems to us to 
have the finality which Mr. Marshall gives to it. He declares 
that the “relative stability of this standard gives it objective 
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force as a real existing Ideal,” and that this “ esthetic field is as. 
distinctly objective as any absolutist could desire.” In the con- 
ception of these standards we are obliged to “take account of 
the agreements in the experience of those whose judgment we 
believe to be most worthy of confidence,” and “endeavor to 
co-ordinate our own experience with these agreements,” and so 
they “become objective in a sense that allies them closely to the 
realities of the external world.” This means that we are left to 
the task of choosing the highest type of the cultivated man in 
each age, comparing and selecting the qualities which can be 
assimilated in one esthetic field ; and this we must set up as the 
Ideal “as we conceive it”! This appears truly to be consist- 
ently subjective—perfectly consistent with Mr. Marshall’s argu- 
ment—an excellent thing to do, but not finally satisfactory. 
“ Relation! Relative, not Absolute!” is the cry of the age, and 
of the advanced intelligence of the age. But we call upon 
science to keep on with her work of reconciling the varied de- 
mands of the races of mankind, the intelligent demand of the 
idealist, as well as of his opponent. And, indeed, Mr. Marshall, 
in the second part of his study, gives us practical help in defin- 
ing this troublesome “zsthetic field of the highly cultivated 
man” by his organically connected and clearly tabulated nega- 
tive and positive xsthetic principles. Agreeably to his theory, 
we have the negative principle of the exclusion of pain and the 
elimination of the ugly, by the avoidance of repressive pains or 
the pains of excessive functioning; psychological statements by 
which are explained the more familiar philosophical language of 
the relation of the ugly to the beautiful; the imitation of nature, 


truth, harmony, usefulness, fitness, conformity to type. The: 


positive principles are of less practical use to the artist, but are 
not less interesting to the observer and critic; for among them 
are the satisfaction of expectation, contrast, vividness of impres- 
sion, resemblance, width of pleasure-field, concentration, balance, 
variety, and rhythm. In this little book every man may find 
something of use to him, for every man has his pains and 
pleasures, that is, his likes and dislikes, that is, according to Mr. 
Marshall, his impressions of ugliness or beauty. To know why 
he has them, how he can avoid or induce them, by what stand- 
ard he can judge whether he is correct in them, must be desired 
by every one. And this is just what Mr. Marshall has intended 
to show him hw to do. It is done with a notably excellent 
style, a special knowledge cleverly brought’ to the level of the 
ordinary reader, and the high aim of helping his fellows to live 


fuller lives. 


Moral Evolution! 


Professor George Harris has rendered a valuable contribution 
to the science of ethics by his volume on “ Moral Evolution.” 
There is nothing new in the endeavor to apply the doctrine of 
evolution in the department of ethics. Evolution is the clue 
which science has accepted in its endeavor to interpret the 
strange contradictions of the universe. Ethical thinkers have 
for a considerable time endeavored, in the employment of this 
clue, to work out a scientific statement of ethical law and ethical 
progress. What is new in Professor Harris’s book is the further 
step—and it seems to us a real step in advance—which he makes 
in this endeavor. To many it seems somewhat difficult to recon- 
cile ethics at all, in any high and noble view of the case, with 
evolution as interpreted by Herbert Spencer, though Herbert 
Spencer has himself made the attempt so todo. Mr. Kidd, and 
still more Mr. Huxley, practically bring ethics in at a certain 
stage of human development to antiugonize the preceding proc- 
esses. According to both these writers evolution is a selfish 
struggle for existence and domination by means of which prog- 
ress is carried on up to a certain point; then comes in the ethi- 
cal principle demanding service and the sacrifice of self. « Good- 
ness or virtue,” says Mr. Huxley, “involves a course of conduct 
which in all respects is opposed to that which leads to success 
in the cosmic struggle for existence. In place of ruthless self- 
assertion it demands sacrifice; in place of thrusting aside or 
treading down all competitors it requires that the individual 
shall not merely respect but shall help his fellows; its influence 
is directed not so much to the survival of the fittest as to the 
fitting of as many as possible to survive.” It is difficult to 
reconcile this statement of Mr. Huxley’s with consistent evolu- 
tionism ; but then consistency is not Mr. Huxley’s strong point. 
Drummond carried the process on further and deeper. He 
showed that altruism is from the very beginning an element in 
evolution ; that the monad cannot produce growth without divid- 
ing, and in some sense sacrificing, itself; that the flower perishes 
for the sake of the fruit, and the egg or the sake of the bird; 
that maternity runs through the universe, and the struggle for 
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others is the secret of maternity; in a word, that service and 
self-sacrifice are from the beginning essential to development. 

Professor Harris approaches this subject more from the ethical 
point of view, assumes evolution without defending or even to 
any great extent interpreting it, and boldly affirms that the 
struggle for self is a moral struggle—as moral as the struggle 
for others. This affirmation of the virtue inherently resident in 
regard for one’s self is the distinguishing contribution of his 
volume to the literature of this subject. Not, indeed, that this 
tsgriginal with him; not that no ethical teacher before him has 
ever affirmed that love for one’s self is part of the moral law. 
To go no further back, this is found distinctly stated in the ethics 
of Dr. Mark Hopkins, and both he and Professor Harris discov- 
ered it embedded in Christ’s summary of the Jewish law. But 
Professor Harris works out with marked ability the principle 
that struggle for others and struggle for self are not inconsistent 
nor incongruous; that, indeed, one is impossible without the 
other. “ Two persons are concerned in every altrujstic act—the 
‘giver and the receiver. To the completeness and the value of 
such an act receptiveness is essential. There is as much virtue 
in right receiving as in right conferring.” “It is false pride to 
refuse needed help. Ingratitude is base. Indeed, right recep- 
tion is the more difficult, and therefore in many cases the better, 
part of virtue.” “ The altruism which reduces self to zero is an 
act without an actor; it is something out of nothing ; it isa verb 
without a noun.” “ Unless one does make the most of himself, 
he is incompetent for good to others. The pleasure I have in 
helping another does not reduce the virtue of the act, but 
enhances it.” He contends, we think successfully, that the very 
term self-sacrifice is, if not misleading, very liable to mislead. 
Every true act of self-sacrifice is a true act of self-service. In 
sacrificing ourselves for another, what we really do is to sacrifice 
our lower for our higher selves. “ Self-sacrifice is not self-abase- 
ment, self-obliteration, self-debasement. One may, for the sake 
of another, sacrifice outward things—goods, time, pleasures, com- 
forts, reputation. He may sacrifice possessions and enjoyments 
which in themselves are legitimate, and so may practice self-denial. 
But he may not sacrifice character, the goods of the soul, truth, 
honor, purity, nobleness.” This is but another way of saying, 
“ He that loseth his life for my sake shall save it.” It is but an 
interpretation of the declaration that because Christ emptied 
himself God highly exalted him. Self-emptying is always the 
condition of true self-exaltation. 

Our brief quotations have been, we hope, sufficient to show 
the terse, compact, and often scintillating style of the writer. 
Our brief epitome has not been sufficient to embody its substan- 
tial contribution to ethical thought, only to indicate the central 
and germinant element in that contribution. 


® 


Some Recent Novels 


Whatever Mrs. Burnett writes is sure of a wide reading. A Lady 
of Quality marks an entirely new departure in her methods. She has 
given us here the life-story of an eighteenth-century woman placed 
under strange conditions, who learns what love and unselfishness 
mean only after a bitter experience of sin and its punishment. Clo- 
rinda is the motherless daughter of a drinking, hunting English father 
of the Squire Western type, a brutal, foul-mouthed fellow who hates 
his daughters because he has no son, refuses even to see them, and 
allows Clorinda to be brought up by grooms and ignorant servants 
until she becomes as a child passionate, willful, and as foul-mouthed 
as himself. Discovering this by chance, he takes a fancy to her, 
makes her a kind of child b8on-companion, dresses her in boy’s 
clothes, brings her to the hunting-field, and, in short, does all he can to 
ruin her character. At the age of fifteen she abandons boy’s attire 
and becomes a superb beauty and coquette. Proud of her power over 
men, she yet falls a victim to the arts of a villain, conceals her sin, 
marries a noble-hearted elderly man, to whom she is gentle and faith- 
ful, and after his death meets with an ideal man of her age and learns 
what true love is. Meanwhile the villain of her early life (who then 
refused to marry her) continues to pursue her with heoian of expos- 
ure. In a moment of rage at the vilest insults she strikes him with a 
heavy whip and kills him. She conceals his body in the cellar of her 
house, marries the man of her choice, and lives a life of repentance, 
charity,and humbleness. This brief outline is enough to show that 
the story in itself has strong dramatic possibilities. In its treatment 
we do not think that Mrs. Burnett is at her best. In reproducing the 
eighteenth-century atmosphere she is not athome. The unqualified 
somberness of the story is not in keeping with the bent of her genius. 
The characters have not an air of naturalness. The whole tone of the 
story is too intense not to become strained. The diction is often 
stilted, and one feels that there is too much repetition of the superla- 
tive in describing the wondrous beauty and power of Clorinda. No 
one can deny the originality of the plot and the strength of the situa- 
tions; but from the literary point of view there is exaggeration. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York.) 

There is much about 7ie One Who Looked On, by Miss F. F. Mon- 
trésor, that reminds one of the qualities that made “ Ships that Passed ” 
so popular. The story is slight, but told with simple sincerity and 
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what we may call a cheerful pathos. The narrator is a true-hearted, 
natural girl whose unrequited love does not prevent her from being a 
helpful, bright companion to all around her, and to sympathize with 
the sorrowful love-story of her innocent and unknowing rival. There 
is wholesome humor in the book, too; and the author’s imaginative 


touch is delicate and sure. (D. Appleton & Co., New York.) 


Tralie’s Bushranger is a cleverly told little story by Mr. E. W. 
Hornung, whois probably tired of being called the Kipling of Australia. 
Itis a tale of the old days—not so very old either—when bushrangers’ 
deeds gave plenty of material for writers of adventure. The plot is a 
clever one and neatly handled; and both the bushranger and the gen- 
tleman whose identity he assumes, and who in turn is believed to be’ 
the robber, are brought out clearly. For readers of stories of incident 
this book will provide a satisfactory hour’s reading. 

Anthony Hope’s Comedies of Courtship includes “The Wheel of 
Love” and a few other society tales, not intended to be very probable 
or to be taken seriously, but serving as a medium for witty talk and to 
set off amusing situations in the limitlessly possible complications of 
love-making. Those who have read the “Dolly Dialogues” will 
know what to expect. There is no sign that Mr. Hawkins’s powers 
of invention and quiet satire are failing him. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York.) 

Strangers at Lisconnel is a second series of the charming “ Irish 
Idylls” by Miss Jane Barlow. The new sketches are not inferior in 
the least to their predecessors. They give a lifelike reproduction of 
Irish peasant character, without a touch of burlesque or excess. In 
turn they bring out the pathetic, the humorous, and the quaint qual- 
ities of the Irish village, as deftly and strongly as does Ian Maclaren 
those of the dwellers in his Scotch glen. While the story-element is 
slight, it is always present. The reader feels that he has before him a 
chapter out of human nature, with the simple gayety or sorrow un- 
spoiled by over-refinement, yet treated with true art. (Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York.) | 

Mr. Walter Frith’s /n Search of Quiet is a little like “Cranford ” 
modernized, but not as amusing or clever. It tells of a city man’s 
visit for rest to an English village, and of the little comedies and 
tragedies he discovered under the apparently humdrum inactivity. 
The style is good, and a little more vigor in the telling would have 
made the story a capital one. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


A valuable guide-book is the Rev. Dr. Henry S. Lunn’s How to 
Visit Switzerland. (Horace Marshall & Son, London.) This book 
ought not to have been prefaced by such a cheap portrait of Dr. Lunn, 
and its maps ought to be of a more exhaustive order. However, the 
editor tells us that he has no intention of entering into rivalry with the 
excellent handbooks of Baedeker or Murray, and that one or the other 
of these works is indispensable to any one who wishes to make a thor- 
ough study of Switzerland. As many of our readers know, Dr. Lunn is 
the originator of the now famous Grindelwald Conference. During his 
residence at the University of Dublin he had been a member of a 
small club called the “ Contemporary,” which represented every shade 
of political opinion, and which met every Saturday evening to discuss 
the developments of the week. When Dr. Lunn founded the “ Review 
of the Churches,” it occurred to him that if men who differed so 
widely in their political aspirations could meet together in so friendly 
a manner from week to week, and, as a consequence of those assem- 
blages, could understand each other so much better, it would be possible 
to combine in a party visiting some. quiet spot on the Continent a 
number of men who differed on matters ecclesiastical as completely as 
Mr. Russell and Mr. Davitt (two members of the Club) differed on 
political issues. Accordingly, Dr. Lunn planned for a fortnight in 
January, 1892, a winter party to visit Grindelwald to enjoy the skating 
and tobogganing of that delightful resort. The party numbered 
twenty-eight, and included a High Church clergyman, two evangelical 
clergymen, three Methodist ministers, and several other representa- 
tives of Nonconformity besides Dr. Lunn. Every day, after dinner, 
problems which tend to separate Christians were discussed, and also 
questions touching those fundamental grounds of agreement which 
should unite Christians. The days were given up to winter sports. 
Encouraged by this success, Dr. Lunn wrote to Earl Nelson and to the 
Bishop of Ripon asking them if they would co-operate with him in 
summoning a Conference to meet at Grindelwald in the summer to dis- 
cuss the question of Home Reunion, the primary object of the gather- 
ing being to give greater prominence to those aspects of truth upon 
which English Christians are at one. Both the Earl and the Bishop 
replied, promising their sympathetic support. The summer Conference 
of that year at Grindelwald surpassed the most sanguine expectations of 
its founders. Nearly one thousand persons availed themselves of the 
opportunity. The most remarkable addresses were delivered by Pére 
Hyacinthe and by the Bishop of Worcester. One result of the Confer- 
ence was the beginning of the Co-operative Educational Travel Move- 
ment. A tour to Rome was decided on. Professor Mahaffy and the 
Rev. H. R. Haweis delivered lectures, and, in all, six parties went to 
Rome in the spring of 1893. The total number of tourists was about 
450. In the summer of 1893 occurred another Conference, but in con- 
sequence of the disastrous fire at Grindelwald the assemblage took place 
at Lucerne. The next experiment in foreign travel was the pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem. A steam yacht was chartered, and the party enjoyed 
unusual privileges, listening to lectures from Dean Farrar, Professor 
Mahaffy, the Bishop of Worcester, and from Mr. F. J. Bliss, the emi- 
nent archzologist. In 1894 another Grindelwald Conference was 
held. The attendance had now risen to 2,500. The previous year an 
appeal had been made to the churches of Great Britain, suggesting 
that Whitsunday should be set apart as a day of special intercession 
for the outpouring of the Spirit of Unity. The Archbishop of Can- 
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terbury issued a special encyclical to his clergy supporting the sugges- 
tion, and the Moderator of the Church of Scotland, Presidents of all 
the Methodist Conferences, and leading representatives of the Con- 
gregationalists and Baptists united in preaching special sermons on the 
occasion. At the Conference of 1894 addresses were delivered by the 
Dean of Bristol and Norwich, Professors Schuttleworth and Lindsay, 
Dr. Newman Hall, and many others. Summing up all this Educa- 
tional Travel Movement, Dr. Lunn justly says that the union of 
persons with common tastes and aspirations, though often separated 
from one another by the sectional barriers of Christianity, proves an 
unmixed good. From each experience the members return, not only 
with a widened circle of friends, but also with a widened horizon for 
things intellectual and spiritual. Racial and religious prejudice must 
go down before the assurance of the brotherhood of nations, and to 
that end Dr. Lunn has contributed a real means. His book on Swit- 
zerland contains interesting information, and it is fortunate that its 
name does not suggest the more exhaustive knowledge which we have 
a right to expect in a genuine guide-book. 


The most valuable and timely publication in that excellent series 
called “ Public Men of To-Day” (F. Wame & Co., New York) has 
just appeared, namely, Stamduloff, by Mr. A. Hulme Beaman. It is 
always a pleasure to read an account of a notable man written by one 
who has known him intimately, and it is exactly this pleasure which 
we gain in turning over page after page of a book which is a history of 
Bulgaria as well as a biography of her great statesman. The one 
criticism to be made upon this volume is that it is too much a history 
of Bulgaria’s foreign relations and not enough of the internal develop- 
ment of anew country. For many years, and under the most diverse con- 
ditions, Stambuloff was the central figure in Bulgaria. That he fell from 
his high office in spite of the national demonstrations against his leav- 
ing it, that unruly mobs were excited against him by the soldiers them- 
selves, that he was spit upon and insulted by the rabble, that his house 
was put in a state of siege, that he was attacked by the police, that he 
was illegally sequestered, that an execution for taxes was levied upon 
him, and finally, after many premeditations, that he was horribly assas- 
sinated, lies at the door of Prince Ferdinand’s Government. Stambu- 
loff had ruled roughly a rough people. It was the only way. He had 
been a revolutionary leader when most youths of his age were still at 
school. No matter how rugged his course, no matter how heavy his 
hand, he, far more than any other one man, had consolidated Bulgarian 
union, and, even when his own prince was cruelly kidnapped, had held 
his couritry single-handed. No matter how far his course may have 
been from what it would have been had he lived in a land of greater 
civilization, his assassination came like a terrible shock upon all those 
who love civil liberty. This was emphasized by the character of the 
assassination itself. The assassinators of Stambuloff were known to 
the authorities. They openly boasted that they were hired to kill the 
man who had made Bulgaria. Stambuloff was already ill of a grievous 
disease, and his physicians had begged leave for him to quit Sofia, for 
he could not take a step outside of his own house without being followed 
by these brigands who had been sworn and paid to assassinate him. 
So public a scandal had it become that the foreign diplomatic agents 
stationed at Sofia had repeatedly informed the Government of the 
danger to Stambuloff, and had declared that, in case of disaster, the 
responsibility would be on the Government itself. Still the Govern- 
ment officials persisted in refusing to grant a passport, and, as Mr. 
Beaman truly says, they signed Stambuloff’s death-warrant, as surely 
as if they had led him out to execution. The very day before the 
murder the Government organ, the “ Mir,” had published an article 
saying “ that so long as Stambuloff lived there was no hope of a recon- 
ciliation with Russia, and that the only thing to do with him was to 
tear his flesh from his bones.” 


Mr. Miner W. Bruce has published through the Lowman & Hanford 
Company, Seattle, Washington, a book on A/aska. The author’s six 
years’ experience in our Arctic province has enabled him to present 
a singularly graphic and instructive account of his observations. Few 
of us who speak of Behring Straits stop to think that it was only in 
1728 that the Imperial Government at St. Petersburg sent Vitus 
. Behring on his voyage of discovery. By 1775 Spanish explorers had 
reached Sitka, but in the meantime Russians had arrived at Unalaska. 
Captain Cook, one of the most daring navigators, justly shares with 
Behring and Vancouver the honor of navigating the northern waters. 
Our direct interest in this country, however, dates from 1867, when, for 
the sum of $7,200,000, we purchased Alaska from Russia. The name 
Alaska comes from “ Al-ak-shak,” which means “Great Country.” It 
is such, for it comprises an area equal to about one-quarter of all the 
rest of the United States. The real beginning of Alaskan progress 
did not occur until the Alaska Commercial Company’s lease of the 
fur-seal islands expired. The North American Commercial Company 
took hold of affairs, and the whole southern coast was invaded by the 
new combination. While the book was probably written to give to 
prospectors and others a correct idea of the material resources of the 
territory, its author does not neglect other things. For instance, Pro- 
hibitionists might be pleased with the conduct of affairs in Alaska. 
Up there they prohibit the cutting of timber and the exporting of it 
out of the territory; they prohibit the killing of fur seals except 
under certain restrictions; above all, they prohibit the importation, 
manufacture, or sale of whisky. As to this latter, however, the fact is 
that liquor can be had in almost any place. Notwithstanding the 
absolute prohibition, the Government collects an internal revenue tax 
from all persons having it for sale! The nature of the country, with 
its astonishing coast-line and many intricate channels, offers many an 
opportunity for the successful smuggling of liquor. As an example of 
the extent of the traffic, we may instance the fact that in the little town 
of Juneau, with a population of 2,000, there are twenty saloons. One 
of the most interesting chapters in Mr. Bruce’s book is that on mission- 
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aries and their work. In 1793 Russia sent missionaries to Alaska to 
instruct the natives in religion, and also sent convicts from Siberia to 
teach them agriculture. The result of all this was that a few priests 
of the Greek faith tried to stem the tide of outrages from unscrupulous 
men, but with little success. When the American flag displaced that 
of Russia, the Russian schools and churches for the most part were 
closed, and the ground became gradually occupied by our own mission- 
aries. One of the most eminent now in Alaska is Dr. Sheldon Jack- 
son, who has done much to eradicate the degradation and ignorance 
prevailing among the natives. 


Literary Notes 


—A movement is on foot for the erection of a suitable memorial to 
Dr. Johnson at Lichfield, his birthplace. Itis possible that a museum 
for the preservation of Johnsonian relics and literature may be estab- 
lished. 

—Five short autograph poems by Robert Burns were sold recently 
in London for $490, three long letters for $370, and thiee short ones 
for $105. At the same time seven letters of Sir Walter Scott were 
sold for about $27.50 apiece. 

—Professor Herman Grimm, of Berlin, has recently received from 
the Emperor the order “ Pour le Mérite.” It was conferred upon him 
at the same time as upon Bismarck, and is a deserved recognition of 


‘his lifelong devotion to the highest ideals of arts and letters. 


—The three volumes of “ Unpublished Works of Edward Gibbon” 
will be brought out within a short time. They will contain the his- 
torian’s famous autobiographies—seven in number—and in addition to 
his journals there will be much correspondence and other matter. 

—It is not generally known that there were four conspiracies against 
President Lincoln—three to take his life and one to kidnap him. 
Victor Louis Mason, an attaché of the United States War Department, 
has written an article for the April number of “The Century” on 
“ The Four Lincoln Conspiracies,” which gives the first complete and 
consecutive account of these attempts. 

—Mr. Bernard C. Steiner, Librarian of the Enoch Pratt Free Library 
of Baltimore, writes to “The Critic:” “So much has been said of 
late concerning book-worms that it may be of interest for you to know 
that about two years ago we discovered one in one of our books. We 
kept the worm for several weeks, in hopes that it might turn into a 
chrysalis, but, in spite of feeding with bits of paper, the worm died.” 

—Mrs. Harrison, the novelist, is a daughter of Charles Kingsley. 
Most of her books bear only the name “ Lucas Malet.” When asked 
recently why she chose a pseudonym instead of using a name which 


' was already so well known in literature, she replied that it was in order 


that her work might be judged on its merits—quite apart from and inde- 
pendent of her father’s reputation. “ And the secret was, as a matter 
of fact,” she said, “ kept for a long time.” 


—Mr. Edmund Gosse, in his capacity as chairman at a recent 
Browning lecture, speaking with the authority of long personal friend- 
ship, warned his hearers against thinking of Robert Browning as a sort 
of Veiled Prophet. “ What I saw,” he told them, “ was an unostenta- 
tious, keen, active man of the world, one who never failed to give 
good practical advice in matters of business and conduct, one who 
loved his friends but certainly hated his enemies, a man alive in 
every eager, passionate nerve of him, a man who loved to discuss peo- 
ple and affairs, and a bit of a gossip, a bit of a partisan too, and not 
without his humorous prejudices. He was simple to a high degree, 
simple in his scrupulous dress, his loud, happy voice, his insatiable 
curiosity.” 

—The New York “Evening Post” informs us that Mr. William 
Woodville Rockhill, the newly appointed First Assistant Secretary of , 
State, and one of the most distinguished of living Asiatic travelers, has 
given us an account of his second journey to Tibet, in the form of a 
“ Diary of a Journey through Mongolia and Tibet,” published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. The bulky volume will be of much value and 
interest to specialists, as the author, who speaks both Chinese and * 
Tibetan, had great advantages over any rivals in the same region, 
and knew how to make the most of them. The public, however, will 
find the mass of uncouth names and minute geographical information 
rather formidable, and be more inclined to admire than to read. 
Although Mr. Rockhill did not succeed in following out his original 
plan of pushing through to India, but, like so many others, was forced 
to turn back, he went over much new ground, and has added materi- 
ally 4 our knowledge of one of the least explored countries of the 
world. 

—The “ Atlantic Monthly” remains true to its traditional literary 
quality, but shows a notable power of adaptation to the expanding life 
of the country. It was once in a certain sense a New England maga- 
zine, but American literature was then largely of New England. That 
literature is now fast becoming national, =| New England has taken 
its place as a part of the Nation in the development of its literature. 
With this expansion of literary interests and activity the scope of the 
“ Atlantic” has also expanded. The March number gives us side by 
side a continuation of some very interesting memoirs of Hawthorne 
by his daughter, a study of Secretary Morton as a possible Presidential 
candidate, an account of E. A. McDowell, the sculptor, and a very 
interesting article on “ The Irish in American Life,” to be followed in 
April by a corresponding treatment of the Scotch element in the 
American people. It is a pleasure to note these signs of vitality in a 


magazine which has done so much for the encouragement of Ameri- 
can literature and the development of the literary spirit, and which 
holds so resolutely to the highest ideals of life on this continent. 
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For the Little People 


Too Well Trained 
By Ernest L. Thurston 


Dick is a faded, iron-gray steed, from whom 
the fires of youth have long since departed, 
yet he succeeded recently in arousing his 
driver to great activity, and in causing an 
absolute change in that gentleman’s beliefs 
regarding the benefits of thorough training. 

Dick is the property of Uncle Sam, and it is 
his duty to draw the little two-wheeled cart of 
the mail-collector of our district from one 
street corner to another. In order that these 
trips might be made the more rapidly, the 
collector easily trained his steed to start off at 
a trot for the next box the moment that the 
click of the padlock told that the mail had 
been taken out of one and the opening again 
secured. By running a step or so the mail- 
man easily jumped in the little door in the 
rear of the closed cart—that is, he did it easily 
until lately. Now he does it no more. 

On this occasion the collector had taken 
out his mail and snapped his padlock in place, 
when suddenly the large package of letters 
slipped from his hand and fluttered over the 
sidewalk. At the same instant Dick, having 
heard the usual signal, started off for the next 
corner. 

The postman, frantically scraping up the 
letters that seemed to have scattered in every 
direction just out of reach of his hands, yelled 
to him to stop, but Dick was not used to heing 
called to a halt in such a manner, and kept 
steadily on up the street. If anything, he 
went a little faster than usual—his load being 
lightened of full two hundred pounds of mail- 
man. 

Puffing and yelling, the postman hurried 
after, his hands full of letters and papers, while 
passers-by looked on in amazement, not under- 
standing the matter, since the shut-in cart pre- 
vented their seeing that it had no driver. 

Dick reached the next corner well in advance 
of his master; waited what he evidently con- 
sidered a sufficient time for collecting the mail, 
then, looking around and seeing no one, con- 
cluded the collector was inside and started off 
once more just as the poor mail-man came run- 
ning up, red in the face, and so out of breath 
that he could not speak. 

Panting and choking, the poor fellow hur- 
ried after, only to have the performance re- 
peated at the next corner. Certain it is that if 
a carriage had not come up opportunely and 
helped the carrier along, Dick would have led 
him a chase back to the city post-office. As it 
was, he was headed off after going four squares. 

The collector was late that trip, and Dick 
was no doubt surprised at being forced to re- 
trace his steps at once. Perhaps he did not 
thank his master for the self-control the latter 
showed. The best part of the affair to those 
who saw its ending was that the driver did not 
give even a harsh word to his steed. 

But the next time he collected mail on our 
corner he stopped Dick close up to the post 
and kept hold of the reins. 


Two Runaways 


Last week a cow which was being driven 
through the city ranaway. She was frightened 
more and more by the crowds that gathered at 
her heels shouting and screaming, A hall door 
stood open, and into this doorway the cow 
dashed and ran up the stairs. She pushed her 
horns through a door at the top, and was held 
fast. 

A horse fastened to a post opposite a candy- 
store was frightened. He broke loose, and 
dashed across the street into the candy-store, 
the door of which was open. The wagon caught 
in the door and held the horse. He was un- 
harnessed, the wagon pushed back, and the 
horse led up the steps, for the candy-store was 
in a basement. 

The cow that jumped over the moon was a 
real curiosity, but a cow able to go up and 
down stairs is surely as great. Do you sup- 
pose the horse wanted sugar? He may have 


been neglected that morning and not have been 
given his usual lump. 


In Barnyard Land 
By Mary F. Butts 


Something has happened in Barnyard Land, 
Kulluck ! kulluck! kulloo! 

The heralds are crying up and down, 
Cock-a-doodle-do ! 


The gray mare in the castle hall 
Calls out aloud Neigh! neigh! 

The peacock strutting on the wall 
Has something wise to say. 


The pet lamb bleats Ba-a-a! ba-a-a! 
The geese come running out; 

The piggies grunt “ Ugh! ugh! ugh! ugh! 
What is it all about ?” 


Something has happened in Barnyard Land, 
Kulluck! kulluck! kulloo! 

Cropple-Crown has laid her first egg— 
Cock-a-doodle-doo ! 


A Curious Store 


I knowa very curious store. In the window 
is a sign which says, “‘ Orders for Laundry 
taken here,” and just inside is another sign, 
“ Mending Done at Reasonable Rates.” Glass 
cases on the counter contain shoes that 
have been mended. Old books tied with 
rope are in piles. A partition divides the 
store, and here old furniture is lying about. 
At the back of the store, sitting cross-legged on 
a table, is a tailor who looks like a poet. He 
has a lovely voice, and eyes that tell you how 
gentle he is. The most remarkable thing is 
that, while shoes are mended, there is no shoe- 
maker there, but the man who takes the orders 
for shoe-mending looks like a minister. He, 
too, has gentle manners and a very pleasant 
voice. High up on the dusty wall behind the 
counter is this sign in black letters on a blue 


ground: 
Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 
—Pope. 
That is the right quotation, but the word 
“shame” was changed to “fame” in the sign. 
Beneath is : 
If a shoemaker, Be the Best kind—Do every job of 
work Faithfully well. 
Dignify your profession, and it will command 
Respect. 
Remember that Roger Sherman and Henry Wilson 
began life at this humble trade, and in the end were 
honored by the State and Nation. 


Naturally, after I became acquainted with 
this gentlemanly shoemaker, I asked about 
tne big sign. He told me he used to be a big 
shoe-manufacturer, employing a number of 
men. He found that the men did not take 
pride in their work, and he decided to call their 
attention to the men who, by faithful service at 
their trade and attention to their duties as 
citizens, won high places in the eyes of men. 
Roger Sherman was one of a committee of 
five to draft the Declaration of Independence, 
and one of its signers. Henry Wilson was 
the son of a farmer in New Hampshire. He 
was elected to the State Senate, then to the 
United States Senate. He was an anti-slavery 
man, and wrote two books on the anti-slavery 
movement. 


A Little Queen 


The snow is lying out in the street. It 
has been swept from all the sidewalks, and 
that makes good sleighing. The butchers and 
grocers have been going about with jingling 
bells, and the boys have been snowballing. Just 
now a little queen passed. She sat in a rock- 
ing-chair that was tied securely on a pretty 
red sled. An old shawl had been put on the 
chair first, and then she sat down and it was 
tucked al] about her. On her lap was a coat; 
she wore a jacket, and over the jacket a white 


flannel shawl that must have been hers when 
she was a baby. A tightly fitted hood and a 
veil over her face completely hid the little 
queen. Her horse is her papa. He has no 
gloves on, and no overcoat, and his shoes are 
quite old, but he is prancing and kicking in the 
most violent fashion, and when the little queen 
nearly falls from her throne laughing, the horse 
starts off at a comfortable trot, and the bell on 
his neck jingles gayly. Here they come back 
again. I hearthem laughing. The horse is 
prancing and arching his neck, and generally 
behaving in a reckless manner. How the little 
queen laughs! and, strange to say, so does the 
horse. Away he goes down the hill at a safe 
trot, and the little queen is sitting back with 
great dignity. 

The little queen lives in two small rooms, 
probably, with a great many other people liv- 
ing in the same house. There may be no 
carpet on the floor, but the little queen does 
not care; she has her papa, who plays horse 
with her, and a mamma who sings lullabies, and 
the only world she knows is full of love, and 
she is the queen who receives it all. 


A Great Surprise 


You must remember Elizabeth. She is the 
doll, you know, who has had the advantage of 
kindergarten training, and since she left the 
kindergarten she has been living with me. 
Doubtless you remember that Elizabeth was 
shut up in a drawer for a long, long time, and 
that she was taken out of that drawer when 
two little girls came to live across the street. 
When they became our neighbors it gave a 
reason for Elizabeth to sit in the parlor, so 
there she is every day waiting for callers. 
Washington’s Birthday Elizabeth did have a 
caller who was charmed to see her, and greeted 
her most affectionately. Elizabeth looked 


very happy. The little girl told her how ~ 


beautiful she was ; she examined her clothes, 
and exclaimed at the beautiful way they were 
made. The little visitor, after enjoying Eliza- 
beth for an hour, announced that “ Elizabeth 
is a nice doll, but she is too big. She weighs 
too much. I| like my own doll best.” It 
must have shocked Elizabeth. She had never 
heard any one say that; all her other visitors 
always feel sorry to go away, and many of them 
have cried hard at the thought of fleaving 
Elizabeth. I felt so sorry for Elizabeth that I 
just took her in my arms and put her down in 
the corner of the sofa. I could not look at 
her when her feelings were so hurt.. Poor 
Elizabeth! It surely cannot be right to tell 
even a doll that she is not attractive. 


A School for Linnets 


An English paper tells of the way in which 
some linnets have been trained to care for 
themselves. Thread was fastened to a thim- 
ble and a wire in the linnet’s cage. In the 
thimble is some water. The linnet discovers 
this. His seed-box coveris open. Each day 
the box-lid is lowered a little, and the thread 
is lengthened on the thimble. The linnet learns 
to lift the lid of the box, and to pick up the 
thread to which the thimble is fastened, and 
draw it up until he can reach the water. At 
last the thimble is lowered until it rests in a 
glass of water, and then the linnet, when it 
wants a drink, draws it up. By the time it has 
learned to do this it has learned to raise the 
cover of its seed-box and get the seed. ; 


The Boy who Borrowed Trouble 


Though extremely fond of coasting, this most 
peculiar lad, 
While flying swiftly down the hill, would wear 
a look of pain ; 
For already he was thinking—and it really 
made him sad— 
That very soon he’d have toclimb the whole 
way up again. 
—St. Nicholas. 
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Municipal Progress 


Reform Blocked Baltimore’s Republican Mayor 
set out to give the city a re- 
form administration, but his 
efforts have been defeated by his party col- 
leagues in the City Council and the State 
Legislature. The Mayor not only decided to 
retain several Democratic officials, but in his 
list of new appointments did not include a 
single man “known in Republican politics.” 
For this outrageous attack upon the property 
rights of politicians the Republicans in the 
City Council refused to confirm his nomina- 
tions. When the Mayor declined to substitute 
nominations acceptable to the Councilmen, an 
ordinance was passed depriving him of all 
power of appointment and vesting it in the City 
Council in joint convention. The Mayor, of 
course, vetoed this ordinance, but it was passed 
over his head by the necessary two-thirds 
majority. Only three Republicans voted against 
it. The Legislature was appealed to to help 
the Mayor; and the Senate, by an almost unan- 
imous vote, passed a bill giving him the abso- 
lute power of appointment; but the House 
of Representatives, which is overwhelmingly 
Republican, voted forty-four to thirty-eight 
against the consideration of this bill. The 
defeat of Gorman, therefore, and of the party of 
Gorman, has not extirpated Gormanism from 
the politics of the State. The treatment of 
independent voting begun at the last election 
must continue to be applied. 


in Baltimore 


The Municipal Voters’ 
League in Chicago is 
beginning its work in 
a fashion that promises to effect something. 
Not content with agitating for refoim in the 
abstract, it is investigating the records of can- 
didates, canvassing neighborhoods, and bring- 
ing personal influence to bear wherever it 
is available. One of the instructions sent out 
from headquarters reads as follows: “ If you 
are trying to turn down a bad alderman, get 
the facts against him, stick close to them, and 
pound him down with the facts.” The League 
is refusing to indorse the candidates, how- 
ever respectable, who have voted for the ordi- 
nances granting valuable public franchises to 
private corporations without adequate com- 
pensation except to Councilmen. 


Chicago Voters’ League 


University Extension Society appears that 
Work the invaluable 
work done by 
Dr. A. A. Bird, of Philadelphia, in investigating 
the history of the street railway franchises of 
that city, was done at the instance and with 
the financial support of “The American Soci- 
ety for the Extension of University Teaching.” 
The movements to relieve the poor from the 
oppression of monopolies and to relieve them 
from the oppression of ignorance are identical 
in spirit, and it is always a gratification to find 
the same persons interested in both and push- 
ing forward both by the same means. 


At a recent meeting 
in the interest of good 
citizenship in Grand 
Rapids, Mich., Mr. Bradley, the pastor of the 
First Congregational Church, made a few 
remarks commending the Police Board for 
securing the closing of theaters and saloons on 
Sunday, the prohibition of baseball games on 
that day, and the suppression of gambling. 
The next day he received a letter from the 
Chairman of the Police Board thanking him 
for his words, and adding the following: “ We 
are condemned every day, upon the streets and 
in public places, for our course by those who 
seek profit from unlawful practices and their 
sympathizers, but yours is the first case I know 
of where we have received, in a public place, 
one word of encouragement. It is a notorious 
fact that in this city the Police Commissioner 
who tries to do his duty leaves the office a most 
unpopular man, and this is so because those 
whom he serves by doing his full duty let the 
other fellow do all the talking.” The lesson 
taught by this incident is too obvious to require 
statement. Mr. Bradley’s very sensible com- 
ment is: “ Police commissioners are human 
beings, and perhaps may be justified in think- 


Reformers Should Find 
Things to Praise 


ing that public sentiment is for that course 
which is represented to them by the many 
voices, and act accordingly.” 


The city of Tokio, Japan, 
says “London,” in falling 
into Western ways, has fallen 
into one of the easiest and worst. In con- 
structing municipal water-works, the Western 
plan of fostering home industries was 1n part 
followed, with the result that eight hundred 
tons of home-made pipes were foisted upon the 
city after they had been rejected by the clerk 
of the works. Thereby the citizens of Tokio 
were subjected to a loss of half a million dol- 
lars. The chairman of the company supply- 
ing the pipes was, in the approved Western 
fashion, a politician, a member of Parliament. 
He was also, it seems, the former pastor of a 
Greek church. This last feature is rather 
Southern than Western. It carries us back to 
the reconstruction days in South Carolina and 
Louisiana. 


Western Abuses 
in Tokio 


Judge Ewing, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
has rendered a decision declar- 
ing that a street-car —7 
has no charter right to do something whic 
such companies wish to do and the public 
wishes them not to do. In an opinion ren- 
dered last month, Judge Ewing said: “ Any- 
thing reasonably necessary for the convenience 
and comfort of passengers while en route would 
be within the power of the company. We are 
unable to see how the business of advertising for 
pay comes within any of the rules as to the power 
of such a corporation. The business of adver- 
tising in cars has grown to such an extent 
that sometimes cars are run for this purpose 
in which are no passengers.” If this decision 
could be followed up, and street-car advertis- 
ing be put an end to, it would be a most grate- 
ful relief to the eyes and nerves of the travel- 
ing public. 


Advertising 
in Street-Cars 


Mr. J. H. Wood, the 
editor of “ Munici- 
pality and County,” 
in a recent paper before the Buffalo Municipal 
Ownership League, called attention to a report 
made in 1889 by a Committee of the American 
Street Railway Association, which throws a 
flood of light upon the now important public 
question of the rightful capitalization of electric 
railways. This Committee reported that the 
cost of constructing a ten-mile road, complete 
(overhead trolley system), with fifteen cars to 
be as follows : 


Reasonable Capitalization 
of Electric Roads 


Cost of wiring... . cocce 30,000 
Cost of Cars...< 60,000 
Cost of power plant ..cccsueenebebesesccccces. 30,000 

Total. coce $190,000 


In other words, in 1889, when the cost of ma- 
terials for electric roads was much greater than 
to-day, the Committee of the Street Railway 
Association stated that the reasonable limit of 
cost for electric railways was $19,000 a mile. 
Yet, as the street railway report of the Assem- 
bly Investigating Committee recently brought 
out, $100,000 a mile is not an infrequent cap- 
italization for a single-track horse railway. 


President George A. Gates, 
of Iowa College, is not afraid 
to praise a faithful public 
servant whose faithfulness to the public has 
made him enemies among the classes from 
whom college endowments are supposed now- 
adays to come. In an editorial in the “ King- 
dom” he describes in vigorous terms the 
manner in which the corporate interests of 
Detroit were arrayed against Mayor Pingree 
when he began his war upon the unjust rates 
paid by the citizens of Detroit to local mo- 
nopolies. The business, industnal, and com- 
mercial leaders of the city, says President Gates, 
certainly ought to have rushed to his sup- 
port; yet “there was almost nothing of the 
power of such interests that was not turned 
against Mr. Pingree. . . . He is a member of 
a shoe-manufacturing firm; the corporate in- 
terests of the city did what they could to ruin 
his firm. ‘ There was a time when not a bank 


Mayor Pingree’s 
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in the city of Detroit was out of the combi- 
nation which refused to take the account of 
Pingree & Smith, a firm having a factory and 
employing more people than any other shoe- 
factory in the West.’ . . .. Mr. Pingree was put 
out of the directorship of the bank he helped 
organize, and in which he held $27,000 worth 


of stock. . . . Some of those who dared to be 
his friends, business or social, were similarly 
treated. ... He was compelled to borrow 


money in New York during the panic at twelve 
per cent., for the reason that none of Detroit’s 
corporate capital would come to his aid, so 
angry were the possessors of this capital at 
what they deemed ‘ Socialistic ’ tendencies of a 
man.” If the word ‘ Socialism’ ever becomes 
popular in America, it will certainly be due to 
the efforts of its friend the enemy. The five 
thousand majority for Mayor Pingree at the 
last election was a property-owning majority. 
Detroit is one of the last cities in the country 
in which confiscatory Socialism could have 
developed popular strength. The number of 
home-owners in Detroit exceeds the number in 
Boston, with a population twice as great, and 
falls but a little short of the number in New 
York City, with a population eight times as 
great. 


An Ohio correspondent 
sends us an instructive 
account of the recent 
experiences of Portsmouth and Ironton, O., 
with the public and private ownership of elec- 
tric-lighting plants. Portsmouth, a city of 
about 14,000 people, installed an electric-light- 
ing plant in 1885. Additions were made from 
time to time until, in January, 1894, it had one 
hundred and thirty-five arc lamps, and the plant 
had cost it $26,600. The cost of operatin 
on a moonlight schedule in 1893 was $33.33 
per light per year. This figure, of course, did 
not include interest on cost of plant ($10 a 
year) or depreciation. In 1894 a new electric 
street railway desired to add the lighting of 
the city to its other business. A contract be- 
tween the city and the street railway com- 
pany was made, beginning in March, 1894, 
which provided that the railway company 
should receive the city’s electric light plant 
and furnish light for ten years on a moonlight 
schedule at the rate of $33% per light per 
year. At the end of the period the plant was 
to be returned to the city in as good condi- 
tion as it was received. On this contract the 
railway company claim a present profit of 33% 
per cent. on the price named, and the claim 
is a probable one, inasmuch as electricity can 
be furnished for two purposes at less cost pro- 
portionately than for one. Yet the citizens of 
Portsmouth have abundant reason to be grate- 
ful for their ownership of their plant. Their 
experience is in marked contrast with that of 
the neighboring city of Ironton. Ironton also 
thought to do its own lighting, but was re- 
strained by legal proceedings instituted by 
some of its leading citizens. It is now paying 
a company, under a recent contract, 
$72.50 per light per year for 1,200-candle- 
power lights on a moonlight schedule. Chilli- 
cothe, O., has until recently been paying a 
private company $80 for the same service. 
The cost of electric lighting seems to be regu- 
lated chiefly by “what the traffic will bear.” 
Portsmouth, by owning its plant, does not 
need to bear any unreasonable charges. 


Municipal Experiences 
in Southern Ohio 


Through the efforts of the 
Cincinnati Civil Service Re- 
form Association a bill has 
been introduced into the Ohio Legislature pro- 
viding that on the petition of one thousand 
voters in Cincinnati or Cleveland, and five 
hundred voters in Columbus, Dayton, or 
Toledo, the proposition to adopt civil service 
rules governing all the more important grades 
of city employees shail be submitted to the 
voters. The National Municipal League is 
taking the census of the municipal reform 
organizations in the United States. All who 
possess information about any such bodies 
are requested to communicate with the Secre- 
tary of the League, C. R. Woodruff, Esq., 
514 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Secretary 
Woodruff has recently added to his valuable 
work in behalf of municipal reform the issue 
of occasional bulletins containing notes upon 
its progress in various parts of the country. 


Municipal 
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International Arbitration 


The Pioneerand Historical Society of Mus- 
kingum County, O.,assembled at Zanesville, 
in that State, on February 22, passed resolu- 
tions declaring its “hope and belief that the 
great English-speaking nations of the world 
should be foremost in promoting an interna- 
tional court of arbitration whose jurisdiction 
shall be exhausted before an appeal to arms.” 


President David S. Jordan, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, California, writes to the editors of The 
Outlook as follows : 


In reply to your favor of February 25, permit me to 
say that I am in full sympathy with the movement 
for the establishment of some form of a tribunal for 
the settlement of differences between the two great 
English-speaking nations. I believe the existence of 
such a tribunal to be both possible and desirable. 

DAVID S. JORDAN. 


In some quarters there has been objection 
made against an Anglo-American Court of 
Arbitration on the ground that England has 
treated this country very superciliously, not to 
say unjustly, in the past. Touching this point 
Judge Thomas M. Cooley has sent to The 
Outlook the following postscript, which was re- 
ceived too late to add to his letter published 
last week : 


In what is said in favor of Anglo-American arbi- 
tration there is no thought of advocating the excus- 
ing of England from any propef criticism, or its 
pardon for any national wrong which in the case 
of any other nation would deserve and receive repro- 
bation. The thought is that,as the wrongs which 
we claim to have suffered at her hands heretofore 
have been settled after a manner which we have ac- 
cepted as satisfactory, it is time bygones should be 
allowed to remain bygones, and such a condition of 
international relation be cultivated as is plainly for 
our own interest, instead of that which would be 
most troublesome and mischievous. This is precisely 
what would be sensible in the case of individuals; 
and if it is not so in the case of the nation with whom 
our relations are most intimate, what reason can be 
given for it? T. M. COOLEY. 


We take pleasure in adding this expression 
of opinion from the President of the University 
of Ohio to those heretofore printed : 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

I desire to most heartily commend any plan that 
looks toward the final abolition of war as a method of 
adjusting international difficulties. The feasibility 
of a court of final resort for the arbitration and decis- 
ion of all questions affecting the interests of two 
nations seems to me beyond question. Certainly 
there should be no doubt and no hesitation about this 
matter as far as England and the United States are 
concerned. It will be a lasting disgrace if we permit 
the twentieth century to open without accomplishing 
this much-desired end. 

JAMES H. CANFIELD. 

University of Ohio. 

New associations to promote the cause of In- 
ternational Arbitration continue to be formed, 
as the following letters show : 


To the Editors of The Outlook : : 

Ten of us held a preliminary meeting yesterday 
and started an International Arbitration Association. 
We shall expect to be represented at the proposed 
Washington Conference. Among those present 
were: Colonel Jas. O. Broadhead, recently Minister 
to Switzerland; Professor C. M. Woodward, of 
Washington University ; the Kev. F. L. Hosmer, of 
Unity Church ; the Rev. Jno. Snyder, of the Church 
of the Messiah, and F. N. Judson, a prominent law- 
yer. I desire only to advise you of the fact that the 
Society has been started and will take an active 
part in the movement. 


N. O. NELSON. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

My church and Y. P. 5S. C. E., on the 8th inst., at 
regular meetings, passed resolutions in favor of the 
establishment of International Arbitration Courts 
before which all questions of international disagree- 
ment could be settled. There is unanimous senti- 
ment in favor of arbitration here. 

J. N. CALDWELL. 

Edwardsville, 


Chauncey M. Depew delivered a lecture on 
International Arbitration to a large audience 
at Amherst College on March 10. He vigor- 
ously attacked the warlike spirit, denounced 
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as fools or demagogues those who would have 
our army and navy enlarged to immense pro- 
portions, and pointed out the practicability of 
an Arbitration Court as follows: “ Americans’ 
reverence for Supreme Court decisions is 
shown by the relegation of the Income Tax 
Bill from the stage of dispute. A Court of 
Arbitration could not be made universal, but 
should be so broad and composed of men of 
such dignity, majesty, and worth as to com- 
mand the respect of all English-speaking 
peoples, and should have the power of decid- 
ing every question of dispute between them. 
The establishment of such a court would be a 
fitting act to close the triumphs of nineteenth- 
century progress.” 


The Spectator 


In one of his summer wanderings the Spec- 
tator settled for a time near a large institution 
for the insane and feeble-minded. The Spec- 
tator was at this time in search of rest after the 
winter’s work ; and as some mothers purposely 
choose dull nurses for their babies, that in 
the close association their immature intellects 
may not be strained, so the Spectator decided 
that his brain might find the rest it needed by 
contact with some of the feeble-witted, harm- 
less members of the asylum. Therefore he 
spent a portion of each day in seemingly phil- 
anthropic but really selfish intimacy with the 
afflicted. In one of these patients the Spec- 
tator became deeply interested. He was a 
God’s baby, if the quaint, old-fashioned name 
ever properly fitted ge oy great, honest 
man, with the mind of a child four years old. 
There was a little candy and cake country 
store near the asylum, and God’s baby, being 
perfectly harmless, was allowed to run across 
the road to spend there the one or two pennies 
the Spectator daily gave him. One day, in an 
expansive mood, the Spectator munificently 
presented the man, who stood eagerly awaiting 
his gift, with a bright ten-cent piece. The 
poor fellow looked at it lying in the palm of 
his hand, his eyes glittering with excitement. 
He began to tremble in every limb. “ Don’t, 
don’t!” he stammered in great fright; “ don’t 
give me so much. Take it away. If yougive 
me so much, I run so fast to the store I break 
my neck!” The Spectator replaced the silver 
with the desired coppers, and the baby in man’s 
flesh trotted off contentedly to the store with 
the accustomed sum aunal in his big fist. 


Something in the whole incident touched 
the Spectator so that he has never forgotten 
that scene. Indeed, time and again on his 
way through the world he has wondered if, 
after all, God’s baby was as great a fool as 
many out of the asylums. A man who knows 
when he has enough, and shuts off the base of 
supply at that point, is a wise fool. The 
Spectator wishes there were more like him. 
The trouble is in definition. Zaough is such 
an elastic word. The poor imbecile realized 
his exact gauge, and knew that anything above 
two cents would blow off the top of his head 
with excitement; but all of us are not so gifted, 
and must suffer accordingly. The Spectator 
once caught a physician friend sitting before 
his desk with his head buried in his hands. 
He looked up at the Spectator to say in ex- 
planation: “I was sitting here simply over- 
whelmed with what I am seeing of the sorrows 
of the rich. When I was a struggling doctor, 
and my patients were poor people, | thought 
I saw sorrows enough, but since I have grown 
into a physician for the wealthy I am aghast 
at the miseries daily unveiled to me. The 
hardships of the poor are as nothing to the 
hidden tragedies of the rich. Too much 
money seems to bring its own curse, just as 
too little does.” Instantly the Spectator’s 
mind flew back to his God’s baby friend in the 
asylum; and he told this little story to the 
physician. The saddened man smiled. “ Yes,” 
he said, “that’s a tale witha moral. But sup- 
pose you were to-day offered a dangerously 
enormous wealth—what would you do?” 
“I’d risk it,” said the Spectator, promptly. 
“ Realizing the dangers?” “ Realizing them 
all.” “So would I,” laughed the physician. 
“Yet here are you and I free, and the wise 
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man is looked upon as a lunatic. It’s & queer 
world.” 


And it is a queer world, but, after all, a just 
one. It seems sometimes as if a perfectly 
balanced scale of woes and joys were meted 
out to each and all alike. “Child, you can’t 
know what sorrow is,” the Spectator has more 
than once heard a man or woman say to an- 
other whom the speaker considered happily 
exempt; and in no single instance has the 
Spectator seen the being so addressed accept 
the impeachment without protest, spoken or as 
plainly indicated. A certain amount of suffer- 
ing seems to be the lot of all mortals in pass- 
ing through this earth, forif they “ have no real 
ills to vex them, they hunt up ithers to perplex 
them,” and the Spectator is not at all sure 
that the imaginary ills are not the harder to 
endure. 

“ Courage mounteth with occasion.” There 
is a certain spur in the hand-to-hand fight with 
real trouble. An ambition for victory over 
adverse fortune nerves the arm and dashes 
the waterfrom the eyes; but by what trumpet- 
call can one summon courage to his side when 
there is no “occasion” save in the mind of 
the sufferer? A victory over self is, afterall,a 
trying victory, and one that has in it liftle of 
compensating glory beyond the approval of 
conscience ; and yet there is no more poignant 
suffering than that which is self-imposed, and 
no more noble victory than that of the closet 
where the dominion of some brooding, morbid 
fancy is fought and cast aside. “ You,” said 
an old physician to an impatient relation of a 
hypochondriac, “ you speak always with a cer- 
tain contempt of the sufferings of nervous and 
morbid people. I tell you, my good friend, 
such troubles while they last are as real as 
those which actually exist, and their clutch is 
as strong as that of the octopus. I had rather 
by far be called in for a broken bone than toa 
nervous patient. The first I can catch hold of 
bodily and mend, and the second is intangible 
and generally a chronic case before I am sent 
for. It’s not every morbid patient that has the 
sense to seek advice in time.” This same old 
physician once quoted an isolated instance of 
being called in to treat the early stages of a 
morbid condition. “I was sent for,” he said, 
“by a young married couple, and when I 
reached the house the husband and wife were 
sitting together looking as miserable as two 
human beings might who had not a material 
woe or want in the world to bless them. 
‘ Where’s my patient?’ I asked, and they both 
began to talk at once, each telling me how the 
other had failed in this matter and that, how 
each of them had loved and borne with the 
other, and how miserable they both were. 
‘My dear young friends,’ I said, ‘what you 
both need is to lose a child or so, or to 
lose all your money, or break your backs or 
arms. Nature abhors a vacuum, and your 
capacities to suffer and to conquer suffering 


“have got to be put to some use; so you two 


are manufacturing causes that serve you and 
nature equally well. I don’t see how I can help 
you. You have your peck of dirt to eat and 
are eating it; only | do think you are able to 
conquer nature and yourselvesin a measure, 
and not suffer quite as much as you seem to be 
suffering.’ For this visit and advice I charged 
as for any other professional service, and the 
after history of the case proved the laborer 
worthy of his hire; but to this day I have won- 
dered how they ever happened to think of 
sending for me, as I was not an old friend and 
not a professional peacemaker. It was a 
queer notion, but it’s a pity more don’t follow 
their example.” 


On a brilliant night at an opera-house in a 
large city the Spectator, sitting on the less 
ambitious floor, was interested, with a number 
of others, in examining the occupants of the 
boxes, but the Spectator flattered himself that 
his object in such close opera-glass scrutiny 
was purely the study of human nature, while 
his neighbors, on the contrary, were staring 
from vulgar curiosity; which decision was in 
itself a nice study of human nature unvarnished. 
What the Spectator noted finally in that cir- 
cle of brilliant gowns and radiant jewels was a 


= 
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strange likeness to each other in the faces. 
The longer the Spectator looked the more im- 
pressed he was with this idea, and, carefully 
analyzing the likeness, he discovered that it 
lay in a general look of strain—not weariness 
or boredom or acute feeling of any kind, but a 
look of strained nerves, and now and then 
hardly suppressed irritation. While the Spec- 
tator was pondering this, he heard two women 
behind him talking together. “Itold mamma 
I would not sit in our box to-night,” one was 
saying; “I was tired,and I wanted to rest and 
hear the music. Last night, what with worry- 
ing because this one did come into the box and 
that one did not, and the wrong people all get- 
ting together, I did not hear a note, and I was 
worn out. I always am after the opera unless 
I can beg off and sit peacefully down here.” 
The Spectator smiled to himself. Here was 
prominent luxury longing for the peace of 
moderation, and all moderation goggling up at 
luxury enthroned with what one of its mem- 
bers by open confession proclaimed to be dearly 
bought state. The Spectator began to see 
why that ring of women’s faces bore the same 
harassed expression. 


The Club 


Not Knowing 


As a fond mother, when the day is o’er, 
Leads by the hand her little child to bed, 
Half smiling, half reluctant to be led, 

And leaves his broken playthings on the floor, 

Still gazing at them through the open door, 
Nor wholly reassured and comforted 
By promises of others in their stead, 

Which, though more splendid, may not please 

him more; 

So nature deals with us, and takes away 
Our playthings one by one, and by the hand 

Leads us to rest so gently that we go 

Scarce knowing if we wish to go or stay, 

Being too full of sleep to understand 
How far the unknown transcends that we 
know. —Longfellow. 


Some Home Books 


“ The Child Garden of Song,” selected and 
arranged by William L. Tomlins, with designs 
by Ella Ricketts, is a delightful book for the 
home circle in the children’s hour. It is not 
necessary to say that knowledge and taste 
have controlled this selection. If space per- 
mitted, it would be a positive pleasure to select 
from this collection specimen songs. To give 
one only is hardly just, yet it is so charming 
that it may serve as an introduction: 


ROC K-A-BYE 
Rock-a-bye, baby, the moon is a cradle, 
A white silver cradle hung up in the sky; 
The clouds are the pillows, so soft and so downy ; 
The bright stars are candles, rock-a-bye, bye. 


Rock-a-bye, baby, blue eyes so tired— 
Playtime is over and sleepy-time nigh, 

The Sandman is coming to take you to dreamla"d, 
Rock-a-bye, baby, bye, bye, bye. 


The music in the home is indicative of its 
spirit, and at the present time, when we are 
learning the importance of every influence 
in every child’s life from the first conscious 
moment, the music sung and played ranks in 
importance with healthful food and clothing. 
The music and poetry in “ The Child Garden 
of Song” (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 
$2) meets a positive want in the homes of re- 
finement to-day—the need of good music for 
the little children, that has enough of an idea 
to rouse the interest and attention of the older 
ones, enough to make them sing. 

The busy mother and housewife complains 
when books are mentioned that she cannot 
find time to read. If she does not complain, 
she is often conscious that she might change 
the current of her thought if only she could 
find time to read. To such mothers a book 
of selections is most welcome. Such a book 
is “The Mary Lyon Year-Book,” edited by 
Helen M. Pratt. (Congregational Sunday- 
Schooland Publishing House, Boston, $1.25) 
To the women who appreciate the character 
and services of Mary Lyon these selections 
will be most welcome. The publishers deserve 
the thanks of the readers for the beautiful 
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book they have produced. It is a work of art 
in a field where art does not always control. 

The American Book Company (New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago) have published a 
series of readers entitled the “ Eclectic School 
Readers.” Twoof the series contain “ Stories 
of Great Americans for Little Americans,” by 
Edward Eggleston (40 cents each), and “ Fairy 
Stories and Fables,” retold by James Baldwin 
(35 cents) ; “ Old Greek Stories,” by the same 
editor (45 cents), are for the children who read 
readily, while “ Stories for Children” are for 
the little ones just beginning. The paper is 
thick and the type large. The editors chosen 
by the publishers prove the literary value of 
the books. “Nursery Ethics,” by Florence 
Hall Winterburn (published by the Merriam 
Company of New York), is a series of essays 
on the subject of child-training. The stress is 
laid on self-culture by the parents. “ Before 
He is Twenty: Five Phases of the Boy Ques- 
tion Considered ” is a group of articles by dif- 
ferent writers (published by the Fleming H. 
Revell Company of New York) ; “ The Father 
and Son” is by Mr. Robert J. Burdette; Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett’s article is entitled 
“ When He Decides ;” “ The Boy in the Office” 
is by Mr. Edward J. Bok; “ His Evenings and 
Amusements ” is written by Mrs. Burton Har- 
rison ; “ When Looking for a Wife ” is by Mrs. 
Lyman Abbott. The writers of the book are 
the proofs of its value. That such a book is 
and has been long needed many fathers and 
mothers know. “Side Talks with Girls,” b 
Ruth Ashmore, is a book that will be welcomed, 
especially by the young girls who have grown 
up and been educated in small towns where 
the social occasions mean the meeting of every- 
body with everybody in the town; where the 
form of entertaining is necessarily informal. 
Every phase of social life is covered in short, 
familiar chapters, from the entrance to a five- 
o’clock tea to the first year of married life. 
The publishers have printed and bound the 
book most attractively ($1). A copy of “ The 
Young Idea; or. Common-School Culture,” 
by Caroline B. Le Row, should be in every 
home. It will set every father and mother 
worthy of the title thinking ; it will arouse an 
interest in the kind of education given in our 
common schools—yes, in any school—that can- 
not fail to compel a remodeling of any system 
that wastes a child’s time, that imposes upon 
his intelligence, leading parent and child to 
suppose that he is being trained to use his 
mind for his profit and pleasure through life. 
The book is invaluable. 

The housekeepers of America who cannot 
command the highest skilled service have long 
needed the book that the Century Company 
has produced—“ The Century Cook Book,” 
by Mary Ronald ($2). The receipts are con- 
cise, and of such a character as will benefit 
those housekeepers who are living on a family 
income of from fifteen hundred to seven or 
eight thousand a year. Notonlyis this a book 
of recipes covering a wide range of incomes 
and tastes, but it contains minute directions 
for serving and decorating. The illustrations 
from outline drawing, and the alphabetical key 
to the elaborate dinner-table, show practical 
knowledge which proves the book one of author- 
ity. The index is very full. The distinctively 
local divisions, such as “Southern Dishes,” 
“ New England Dishes,” hardly justify separate 
allusions. 


Trained Attendants 


The need of trained attendants for service 
among the sick who cannot pay for trained 
nurses, and who would not accept the services 
of the trained nurses assigned to the sick poor, 
has long been recognized. How to meet this 
particular need has been the subject of thought 
among physicians and the women who know 
that the self-sustaining poor had much to con- 
tend with that the extremely poor did not have. 
The Du Bois Fund met this need as faras one 
trained nurse could meet it in a great city like 
New York. The Massachusetts Emergency 
and Hygiene Association was organized three 
years ago in Boston, and it has done valuable 
work in that city by means of “trained attend- 
ants.” It is now proposed te establish a similar 
organization, for like purposes, in New York. 
The plan is to form classes for women who 
desire to receive such instruction as shall fit 
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them to become trained attendants on the sick. 
They are required to attend a course of forty lec- 
tures, given by a thoroughly competent trained 
nurse, and with this is combined more or less 
practical work among the sick poor, under the 
direction and personal supervision of the lec- 
turer. All the pupils take an examination, either 
written or oral, by a physician, and those who 
attain a certain degree of proficiency receive a 
certificate attesting that they are “ qualified to 
take care of feeble elderly persons, little chil- 
dren, chronic cases, and convalescents.” The 
do not claim to be trained nurses, only attend- 
ants, and they are notallowed to charge more 
than $7 per week during their first year of ser- 
vice. To the very large class of people who 
cannot afford the expense of a graduate of 
one of the training-schools, the service of these 
trained attendants has been invaluable. Fees 
for the forty lectures are $10. 

This work is advocated by Dr. McBurney, 
Dr. Draper, Dr. Lush, Dr. Kinnicutt, Dr. Part- 
ridge, Dr. Wheelock, and many others. 

Full information may be obtained by apply- 
ing to Miss Beck, United Charities Building, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York 
City. 

The Young Women’s Christian Association 
of Brooklyn three years ago formed “ A Train- 
ing-Class of Attendant Nurses.” These at- 
tendant nurses have had such success that 
the need of such services in every community 
is proved. This Association states: 


A want had been felt for a long time of some one 
to take up the care of a patient when the services of 
a trained nurse were no longer needed. but when the 
patient was not fully able to care for herself ; some one 
to serve as an attendant through the long and tedious 
period of convalescence. The idea of supplying this 
want was conceived and means taken to develop it 
by forming a class of those who wished to take up 
such work. A course of instruction of twenty-five 
lessons with occasional lectures was arranged, to be 
followed by an examination by a physician, certifi- 
cates to be presented to the members of the class who 
passed successfully. 

The course consisted of a few lessons in anatomy 
and physiology ; the care of the invalid and invalid’s 
room; bedmaking, lifting and moving of helpless 
patients ; pulse, respiration, and temperature, with 
the study of the clinical thermometer ; bathing of in- 
valids ; giving of food and medicine ; making and ap- 
plying poultices, plasters, and fomentations ; cooking 
for invalids, etc. Other instruction is included which 
would tend to make a woman useful in an invalid’s 
room, and able also to follow intelligently orders 
given by the physician. 

After receiving the certificates the nurses are regis. 
tered at the Employment Bureau of the Association 
and go out from there upon call, at reasonable prices’ 
varying from seven to twelve dollars per week, as’ 
practical experience is obtained. 


Child-Study Under the State 


Superintendent Skinner, of the Department 
of Public Instruction of New York, has intro- 
duced child-study in the State to collect 
data that will guide its educators in directing 
their studies. Superintendent Skinner asks 
the co-operation of mothers as well as teachers, 
as he believes that the opportunities pos- 
sessed by mothers for studying children are 
greater than the teachers’ opportunity. Pro- 
fessor Charles H. Thurber has this depart- 
ment in charge. For the study of children’s 
hopes, compositions on two subjects are re- 
quested: 1. “ What I want to do next year, 
and why.” 2. “ What I want todo when Iam 
a man (or woman),and why.” Blanks are fur- 
nished by the Department and correspondence 
solicited. Address Department of Public In- 
struction, Albany, N. Y. 

A Patriotic Spirit 

The increased interest in American history 
is a most hopeful sign. The encouragement 
given to pupils in our schools by private in- 
dividuals and by societies cannot fail to make 
better-educated American citizens. The Sons 
of the Revolution offered prizes last year for 
essays written by pupils in our public schools. 
This year the Society of Colonial Dames offers 
prizes of $50, $30, and $20, and a silver medal, 
to the students in the Normal College of New 
York for the best essay on “The History of 
the Colonies.” This is the logical step for 
women who are organized to preserve traditions, 
and a suggestive step to like organizations 
throughout the country. 
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Correspondence 


“Ought All to be Paid Alike ?” 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

Your correspondent “ M. B.” says in the issue of 
March 7: “ As a.Socialist I have never heard any 
convincing reason why all honest endeavor should 
not receive the same wages.” Until recently I have 
felt the same way; but the suggestion of a friend 
put the whole matter in a different light. The sug- 
gestion was this: “ Each man is entitled to receive 
the product of his labor, or its equivalent. That is 
what he earns. To give him more is charity; to 
give him less, robbery.” Looked at in the light of 
this principle, for society to enact that all honest 
endeavor should receive the same wages would be 
to take from the superior worker a part of what be- 
longs to him as the product of his labor, and bestow 
it on the inferior worker who has not earned it. I 
regard myself as having been delivered from a very 
subtle and dangerous fallacy. T. 


Fifty Years Without a Strike 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Referring to Dr. Abbott’s sermon on “ The Labor 
War,” in The Outlook for February 22, your readers 
may be interested in the unique industrial history of 
Waterbury, Conn. Here is a place (city and town 
together, according to the old-fashioned Connecticut 
way) of toward 40,000 people, a center of manufac- 
turing for some. fifty years, the principal brass town 
of the country—two-thirds of all the brass rolled in 
the United States is rolled here, or between here and 
the Sound—and yet the town has never known a 
strike ; that is, any more of a strike than the going 
out of employees of a single room for a day or so, and 
that very rarely. . The local branch of the Knights of 
Labor was given up from lack of interest. There is 
at present a Socialist-Labor party that meets on 
Sundays and discusses social questions in a hot- 
headed way ; but few people, I fancy, know of it, so 
small is the influence. . 

I attribute this unique condition of things toa num- 
ber of causes. Wages have always been high, and 
the returns to labor have been (in the opinion of 
many manufacturers) unfairly large compared with 
the returns to capital. The disposition among man- 
ufacturers, however, is to let this arrangement stand 
—not to make more money by squeezing wages. As a 
result we have no millionaires here—only one man, I 
think, who is worth a million. On the other hand, 
the general average of prosperity is high, and many 
-of the older workmen own their own homes and are 
small capitalists. The managers of the concerns live 
here, know the men, and as arule keep up pleasant 
personal relations. Should all the brass concerns be 
united in a big trust, managed in New York—as 
some desire—the situation would, | think, soon 
change for the worse. Combination on the one side 
would lead to combination on the other. The Cath- 
olic Church is very strong here, and exerts a conser- 
vative influence. K. 


“ Israel Among the Nations” 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

In The Outlook of February 15 there appears a re- 
view of “ Israel Among the Nations” (Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, translated by Frances Hellman) which shows 
that the reviewer, even after reading the book, could 
not quite free himself from the very prejudices which 
the author purposed to overcome. He starts by say- 
ing : “ If we do not deceive ourselves, the Jews have 
recently manifested an unusual degree of what we 
were about to call racia/ aggressiveness, only we are 
now reminded by Leroy-Beaulieu and others that the 
Jews are not in reality a race at the present.” I 
notice that often what is termed “ racial aggressive- 
ness’ in Jews, when applied to Christians is called 
“ progression,” “ advancement,” “ Christian Endeav- 
or,” “ Church Unity,” or “ missionary work.” What 
is “ racial aggressiveness”? Is it to defend one’s 
rights, one’s principles, and one’s faith, and in so 
doing demand fairness and justice, and only the 
same laws and privileges accorded to others? The 
candid observer must confess that the Christians, who 
spend a great deal of money and vitality in endeav- 
oring to proselytize non-Christians, and who attempt 
to exclude them from the benefits of civilization and 
culture until converted, are far more aggressive in 
their attitude than the Jews, who believe in allowing 
all men to worship God as they choose, and who only 
wish to be allowed to support their families and 
bring up their children according to their own ideas. 
Leroy-Beaulieu says: “\The Jew has the domestic 
virtues ; even his enemies have never denied him 
these ;’ and Brunetiére says: “It is not race that 
has made the differences between the Jews and us; it 
is we ourselves and our ancestors that have made 
them.” 

The reviewer goes on to say: “ The business 
methods by which the Jews can always drive all other 
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competitors out of the markets of the world, as wit- 
nessed by the change of merchants’ signs on our 
Broadway during the last twenty years, is surely a 
matter by itself.” What are the business methods of 
the Jews? Do they differ in any way from the busi- 
ness methods of the Christians? Are there not, in 
proportion, just as many honorable and high-princi- 
pled Jews doing business as there are Christians? 
Leroy-Beaulieu points out that the wonderful finan- 
cial abilities and mathematical training which the 


Jews have attained are owing mainly to the fact that. 


for centuries the Christians allowed them to pur- 
sue only certain callings which have produced these 
results. What were the business methods of the 
Christian fur-peddlers, beer-brewers, real estate and 
stock speculators, and trust monopolists which have 
given America its multi-millionaires ? And who have 
been the railroad schemers and bank-wreckers who 
have destroyed public confidence ? 
MAUD NATHAN. 


“For the Promotion of Christian Unity 
and Spiritual Experience” 
To the Editors of The Outlook: 

During the Lenten season Christian hearts are 
drawn toward each other in more than ordinary sym- 
pathy and love. There is a tendency in other than 
Episcopal churches to observe the season to some 
extent. Easter services are now almost universal, and 
Good Friday is beginning to be marked by special ser- 
vices. Many earnest Christians are convinced that 
the Puritan reaction went too far in rejecting the 
memorial days of our Lord’s life and work. A 
pamphlet has been printed on the subject, entitled 
“A Plea for the Christian Year, by a Congregation- 
alist.” Concerning this treatise Professor Charles 
W. Shields writes: “It is not only a philosophical 
vindication of the Christian Year, but a timely and 
popular appeal, well fitted to promote its devout 
observance and increase the spirit of Christian unity.” 

Dr. Lyman Abbott says: “ The observance of such 
days as Christmas, Good Friday, Easter, Whit- 
sunday, and perhaps the whole of Lent, seems to me 
admirable as a means of promoting both Christian 
unity and spiritual experience.” 

Canon Fremantle, of Canterbury, England, writes 
“IT have read with much interest your pamphlet on 
the observance of the Christian Year. It seems to 
me written in a manner both to convince and to win. 
I think also it will do much for Christian unity.” 

Many Christians of different denominations are 
distributing this pamphlet for the reasons given by 
Dr. Abbott, “ as a means of promoting both Christian 
unity and spiritual experience.” I will mail them for 
the following prices: Single copies, 10 cents; $1 per 
dozen copies; $6.50 per hundred copies. 

THEODORE F. SEWARD. 

East Orange, N. J. 


The Book of Jonah 


To the Editors of The Outlook: 

There are two prejudices which are widespread. 
One is scorn of the Book of Jonah. The other is 
suspicion of the work of the higher critics of the Bible 
as destructive of the religious value of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is therefore striking when one comes across a 
passage which runs directly counter to these preju- 
dices, as do the following words of a German professor 
taken from some lectures delivered in Frankfort about 
two years ago on the subject of Israelitish Prophecy. 
The author, Carl Heinrich Cornill, is Professor of 
Theology at the University of Kénigsberg, and his 
handbook on Old Testament Introduction, published 
in 1891, showed him to be among the advanced critics 
on all the great questions now at issue. Yet it is 
this man who speaks as follows concerning the Book 
of Jonah: 

At the mention of this name an involuntary smile 
passes over the face, for the current conception sees 
in the Book of nothing but an absurd fair 
story, which simply excites derision. Here one fee 
himself compelled to make sport of, the Old Testa- 
ment with senseless sarcasm and cheap wit, in which 
the ass of Balaam which spoke appears as number 
one, and the prophet in the whale’s\belly as number 
two. I have send the Book of Jonah certainly a hun- 
dred times, and I will openly acknowledge, since I 
am not ashamed of my weakness, that I cannot yet 
read this wonderful book, yes, cannot even speak 
about it, without my eyes becoming moist and my 
heart nning to beat faster. This book which ap- 
pears to be so absurd is one of the deepest and grand- 
est that has ever been written, and I would say to 
every one who approaches this book, Put off thy shees 
from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground. With this book Israelitish Prophecy 
leaves the field as conqueror, and as conqueror in the 
hardest conflict of all, that against its own self. In 
this book Israelitish Prophecy has succeeded in se 
arating the ordinary from itself, and finding a 4 
its better self. 

In illustration of his meaning, Professor Cornill 
explains the greatness of Jonah in the following 
comment upon the question with which the book 
closes : 


Nowhere else in the Old Testament is the idea 
more grandly and effectively expressed that God. as 
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Creator of the whole world, must be equally the God 
and Father of the whole world, to whose loving, 
gracious Father’s heart all persons stand equally 
near, before whom there is no distinction of nation 
and creed, but only human beings whom He has 
made after his nage. Here Hosea and Jeremiah 
live again. To both these giants the unknown au- 
thor of the little Book of Jonah extends the hand. 
In the celestial harmony of the infinite love of God 
and the infinite mercy of God, Israelitish Prophecy 
ceases, the most precious legacy of Israel to the 
whole world. 

These are strong words for any book. They do 
not present a new view of the Book of Jonah. An 
equally high place was given it by Dr. Whiton in an 
article in The Outlook some years ago. But as an 
expression of an advanced critic on a book whose 
value has been obscured by many trivial things, these 
words are both significant and stirring. »« 


Frugality and Missionaries 


T 0 the Editors of The Outlook: 

In his article “ Are Foreign Missionaries Frauds ?’’ 
in The Outlook of January 18, Dr. Bradford says : 
“ | affirm unqualifiedly that they live in the simplest 
and most frugal way.” Is it not possible that this 
unqualified affirmation of the superlative gives a false 
idea to many whose’standard of frugality differs from 
Dr. Bradford’s own? One who begs leave to differ 
from him has lived in Japan for five years, and has 
been in the homes of many of the missionaries, in- 
cluding those of the American Board, and that one 
thinks that some of the missionaries live very frugally, 
and that others do not live as frugally as they might 
if they had been trained to frugality before they be- 
came foreign missionaries. The latter class find 
that one thousand dollars a year is barely sufficient 
for a comfortable living; the former find that they 
can live comfortably, give liberally, and save a good 
sum for the education of their children. The latter 
find that one thousand dollars means less in Japan 
than it means in America; the for nd that it 
means more. The man who has been trained to 
frugality has an inestimable advantage over his fel- 
lows. The missionary who cannot keep his family 
and himself comfortable on the salary provided by 
his Board ought to come home or engage in self- 
supporting mission work. No generous man who 
knows what the foreign missionaries’ life is can urge 
a reduction of their salaries. 

The charge against the missionaries of selfishness 
and unfitness for their work is not wholly groundless. 
If there is any dross in a man, it is almost sure to 
make its appearance when he gets into the foreign 
mission field. But any person who is disposed to 
condemn any foreign missionary on that charge would 
do well to leave his home, where it is comparatively 


easy for him to live an exemplary life, and become a 


foreign missionary for a number of years, and in 
that extremely trying position be ever and always 
just what a foreign missionary ought to be, and then 
come home and consider the advisability of picking 
up the first stone. The missionaries know, better 
than any one else can know, their own unfitness for 
their work, and their great need of the refining fire ; 
but they know, too, that God can and does use just 
such unpromising servants for the spread of his king- 
dom of righteousness among men ; and they can say 
to their would-be judges, “ Who art thou that judgest 
another man’s servant? to his own master he stand- 
eth or falleth.”’ 

Having lived for five years alone among the Japan- 
ese, where for months at a time I saw no one of my 
own race, and having been with many missionaries 
both in Japan and in China, | know something of 
what it means to be a foreign missionary. I think 
that the supreme hardship of their life is what may be 
called social starvation. They are not, and never 
can be, homogeneous elements of the society around 
them, and they cannot find sufficient nourishment to 
satisfy the cravings which every man deprived of 
congenial society feels. Their sufferings are more 
intense than are the sufferings experienced by gen 
who are starving to death for lack of bread. From 
man’s point of view, this is the way in which these 
heroic men and women are living and dying day 
after day and year after year. My words can convey 
but a faint idea of what the experience really is. I 
can only say that that organization assumes an 
awful responsibility which places men and women in 
such a position without the unmistakable evidence 
that there is where God wants them. 

And I would say to all young people who think 
that God wants them to become foreign missionaries, 
If you could know all the intense and long-continued 
suffering involved in the sacrifice which you are 
contemplating, you might well pray with the earnest- 
ness with which Jesus prayed, “O my Father, if it 
be possible, let this cup pass from me ;” and then, if 
He still shows you, without doubt, that it is His will 
that you should go, you can go in His strength and 
with His blessing to a life 2nd work and death which 
are the nearest to the life and work and death of 
Jesus Christ of anything that can come to men and 
women in this world. E. E. H. 
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The Tuskegee Negro Conference 


From a Special Correspondent 


“ We’ve been sleepin’, an’ I feel now that 
we are a-wakenin’ up,” said one of the women 
at the recent Conference at Tuskegee. It 
does not take words to thoroughly convince 
us that we are indeed waking up, men and 
women, black and white, yet the words are in- 
spiring when they come from the hearts of 
those who feel and understand. 

It is now five years since the first Tuskegee 
Conference was organized by Mr. Booker T. 
Washington, and last week about a thousand 
colored people gathered in the chapel of the 
Normal School to discuss education and im- 
provement. There were farmers with their 
families, who had driven many miles from dis- 
tant counties; teachers of the country schools, 
local preachers, laborers, and representatives 
of Conferences in other States. In addition, 
there was a sprinkling of white people, teach- 
ers in the South, and those who have the wel- 
fare of the negro much at heart. A more 
earnest and inspiring gathering could scarcely 
be found—the eager faces, the appealing 
voices, the truth and sincerity of it all, and the 
unconscious pathos that would be heartbreak- 
ing were there not such depths of resignation, 
forgiveness, and faith. Truly, though there 
was neither spoken nor implied reproach, I 
was ashamed to be white! Tuskegee is a 
good school for colored people, but it is a 
mightier school for us. 

As Mr. Washington says: “ The object of 
these conferences is confined to matters which 
we have in our own power to night. Better 
hit a few things and hit them hard rather than 
scatter the shot.” 

So, with frankness and zeal, they discuss the 
terrors of the mortgage system, which they 
interpret as “death, hell, and the devil;” 
they plan the abolishment of the one-roomed 
cabin and its attendant evils. One woman 
‘lowed it was “apparently most too confinin’ 
to live all scrouged up in one room.” It is a 
great thing to have this realized, as can be 
seen in the constant increase of two and three- 
roomed cabins, whose advantages need not be 
dwelt upon. “ Dey air jes’ gwine right along.” 

Organizations for procuring land have been 
started in various communities to enable the 
people to buy land and own their homes. 
The general feeling is that the desire to be- 
come landowners is increasing. This is occa- 
sionally found in excess, when a man cares 
only for the amount of land he possesses: and 
is unable to cultivate it all, with the result 
that he cannot raise money enough to pay his 
taxes, and is swamped in debt. The advis- 
ability of having small farms and making the 
most of them, of raising produce for eating 
instead of cotton, was strongly dwelt upon. 
With less cotton there will be fewer mort- 
gages, and with more corn, poultry, and vege- 
tables raised at home there will be less debt. 

It was touching to hear a man from the 
neighborhood of Miss Georgia Washington’s 
school, where much has been accomplished. 
He said : “ Mount Meigs is jist the most loveli- 
est spot of ground in all de earth tome. If we 
keep on with such marked improvement, I 
think we can make this earth almost like 
heaven.” 

The women are earnestly doing their part to 
keep their husbands out of debt. One com- 
munity reported that the women earned all 
me could by raising poultry, canning berries, 
and sewing, and then put their savings to- 
gether and bought meat in the city at whole- 
sale, to be divided among their families. The 
women also reported in their own special 
meeting on the progress in home life, cooking, 
and the upbringing of their children. Mothers’ 
meetings are being established in many vicin- 
ities for the frequent discussion and arrange- 
ment of household improvements. 

During the Conference some fine addresses 
were made by the white presidents of schools 
and colleges for the negroes—among them 
President Meserve, of Shaw University; Pres- 
ident Thirkield, of Gammon Theological Sem- 
inary; President Mitchell, of Leland Univer- 
sity, and many teachers, white and colored, as 
well. There was much of encouragement and 


_ inspiration in what they said, but to a North- 


erner nothing was more impressive than the 
quick humor, the rude eloquence, the eager 


longing, and the loving spirit of our colored 
fellow-citizens. 
DECLARATIONS 

The judgment of the Fifth Annual Tuskegee 
Negro Conference, as to the matters brought before 
it, is expressed in the following declarations : 

_ 1. We are more and more convinced, as we gather 
in these annual conferences, that we shall secure our 
rightful place as citizens in proportion as we possess 
Christian character, education, and property. To 
this end we urge parents to exercise rigid care in the 
control of their children, the doing away with the 
one-room cabin and the mortgage habit ; we urge the 
purchase of land, improved methods of farming, 
diversified crops, attention to stock-raising, dairying, 
fruit-growing, and more interest in learning the 
trades now too much neglected. 

2. We urge that a larger proportion of our college- 
educated men and women give the race the benefit of 
their education along industrial lines, and that more 
educated ministers and teachers settle in the country 
districts. 

3. Asin most places the public schools are in session 
only three or four months during the year, we urge 
the people, by every means possible, to supplement 
this time by at least three or four additional months 
each year, that no sacrifice be considered too great to 
keep the children in school, and that only the best 
teachers be employed. 

4. We note with pleasure the organization of 
other Conferences, and we advise that the number be 
still more largely increased. 

As we look back over the five annual sessions of 
this Conference, we are convinced that marked 
improvement has been made, among the masses, in 
getting rid of the one-room cabin, in the purchase of 
land, in greater economy, in getting out of debt, in 
the raising of more food supplies, in the more con- 
siderate treatment of women, a greater desire for 
education, a higher standard of morals, and a wide- 
spread and intense purpose to get into better condi- 


tions. 
M. H. B. 


Aid for Armenia 


It must not be thought that because we 
hear of no more massacres in Armenia there 
is no further need of help. As the winter 
goes on, the sufferings of the helpless people 
increase constantly, and though the work of 
relief is well organized, it can reach only a 
part of those who have been plundered or de- 
prived of their natural supporters. The fol- 
lowing extract from a letter written ,by Miss 
Clara Barton on February 25 will show what 
is being done in one direction 


Dreadful news comes in from the battle-field of 
Zeitoun. Sir Philip Currie has asked that I send 
relief to Zeitoun, and we are getting our supplies 
ready for shipment via Alexandretta. Our agents 
are to-day purchasing supplies to be taken by cara- 
van from Alexandretta. Our dragomen are ready, 
the Turkish guard will be provided, and General 
Field Agent Dr. Hubbell will lead the first detach- 
ment up into the snows and mountains to hunger, 
nakedness, smallpox, and typhus. We find supplies 
as cheap here as at home ; some even better. It is said 
that food such as grain, flour, etc., can be found all 
through the interior; therefore we shall not have to 
transport that. Dr. Hubbell will see what need 
there is for seed and other materials for helping the 
destitute people to raise something for themselves. 


The following more general statement of the 
situation is from one of the circulars of the 
National Armenian Relief Fund, which is act- 
ing in co-operation with Miss Barton: 


The destitution is vast, extreme, and continuous. 
The region given over to rape, murder, and robbery 
is 500 miles long and 300 miles wide, including hun- 
dreds of cities and villages. At least 40,000, the male 
breadwinners, have been already killed; 300,000, 
mostly widows and orphans, are dying of starvation, 
exposure, and sickness ; 47,600 houses and shops have 
been plundered, and many of them burned; 41,000 
Christians have been forced into Mohammedanism. 

Second, extensive relief is now practicable. The 
Sultan has officially authorized relief under Miss 
Clara Barton of the Red Cross,the American Minis- 
ter, and the British Ambassador, who are all in con- 
sultation at Constantinople. Protected by them, 
American residents and British consuls are already 
distributing food and clothing in over fifteen centers. 
The salaries of all these trustworthy and competent 
agents are otherwise provided, so that al] the money 
given goes directly to the sufferers. One dollar given 
now may save a human being from starvation or 
from forced acceptance of Mohammedanism. 

THE ARMENIAN FUND 


Previously acknowledged.................. $4,663 57 
One who would Help. 1 00 
From & Friend 1 
Anonymous.......... 1 00 
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Anonymous, Eaton, N. Y..........--+-++:: 1 00 
. P. S. C. E., Congregational Church, 
cate eed’ cope cep sce 2 00 
Mrs. L. L. Cortland, 1 00 
5 00 
Clergyman, Waterville, Me................ 2 00 
M. B. and M. D., Connecticut............. 3 00 
W. C. T. U., Orangeport, 2 00 
pecs 10 00 
G., Northampton, Mass...............++++- 5 00 
H., New York, N. Y........-. 10 00 
A Friend, Blairstown, N. J................ 2 00 
A Kisg's Daughter....... gee 5 00 
Pittsfield Ladies’ Aid Society, Ypsilanti. 
W. D., Schenectady. N. 1 00 
Subscriber, Providence, R. I............... 2 0 
E., Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, 3 00 
The Churches of Newark, N. Y............ 35 28 
Constant Reader, New London, Conn..... 2 00 
decees «+++ $4,827 35 


Scrofula 


Makes life misery to thousands of people. 
It manifests itself in- many different ways, 
like goitre, swellings, running sores, boils, 
salt rheum, and pimples and other erup- 
tions. Scarcely a man is wholly free from 
it, in some form. It clings tenaciously 
until the last vestige of scrofulous poison 
is eradicated by Hood’s Sarsaparilla, the 


One True Blood Purifier 


Thousands of voluntary testimonials tell 
of suffering from scrofula, often inherited 
and most tenacious, positively, perfectly, 
and permanently cured by 


Hood’ 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared only by C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Be sure to get Hoon’s and only Hoop’s. 


’ ont. are the best after-dinner pills, 
Hood’s Pills digestion. 25c. 
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Notes and Queries 


Will you kindly answer the Sottowtay questions in 
The Outlook to settle differences of opinion ina 
circle of your readers? 1. What were the revenues 
derived by the United States from imports during 
the last year that the McKinley Law was in force 
and what were the revenues derived by the United 
States from imports during the first year of the 
Wilson Law? 2. Can you find room also for a brief 
history of the increase in our National disbursements 
for pensions, with statistics, and your own views of 
the justifiability of the cries of “ fraud” that we hear 
raised in some quarters indiscriminately inst 
honest and dishonest holders and claimers of pen- 
sions? This latter with statistics, too, please, and 
oblige 
A NUMBER OF CONSTANT READERS. 


1. The Wilson Law went into effect August 1, 1894. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1894—that is 
to say, the last year of the McKinley Law—the cus- 
toms revenue had fallen to $132,000,000. During the 
following fiscal year, during eleven months of which 
the Wilson Law was in effect, the revenue rose to 
$152,000,000. This contrast, however, is not fair to 
the McKinley Law. During the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1893, before the fall of prices and the partial 
suspension of importations, the McKinley Law pro- 
duced customs revenues amounting to $203,000,0.0. 
The estimated customs receipts for the present fiscal 
year, ending June 30, 1896, are $172,000,000. 2. When 
the pension system was established, just after the 
close of the Civil War, the annual appropriations 
were for many years in the neighborhood of 
$28,000,000. At the beginning of the last decade, 
however, this figure was doubled, and at the be- 
ginning of the present decade it was quadrupled 
or quintupled. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1895, the pension appropriation amounted to 
$141,000,000. It is our opinion that the earlier pen- 
sion laws were good and the later ones bad. It is 
also our opinion that many of the disabilities of 
present pensioners attributed to service in, the army 
are due to other causes. As a rule, army service 
was of a kind to either make or break constitutions. 
If disastrous effects of it were not clear within five 
years after the war’s close, it is probable there were 
no disabling effects. Generous pensions to disabled 
veterans we believe in, but we think figures prove 
that generosity has been abused. 


In an editorial on the Raines Tax Bill The 
Outlook states in regard to its high tax features that 
“experience demonstrates that this reduces some- 
what the amount of drinking, and very considerably 
the amount of drunkenness and disorder.” I have 
frequently seen these statements made, but have 
never seen them accompanied by statistical proof. 
Will you kindly quote the figures in a few instances, 
either in the case of cities or States, which will show 
the truth of the above statements as a 

. McK. 


license or tax ? CG. 


We frankly admit that “ statistical proof” cannot 
be given for our proposition. The “ statistics ” only 
demonstrate that high license greatly reduces the 
number of saloons. It is, however, a matter of com- 
mon observation that where such reductions have 
been radical enough to exclude saloons from whole 
townships, as in some of the Southern States, and 
from large residence districts, as in some cities 
Ncrth and South, the amount of drinking and 
drunkenness is reduced. Even where high license 
has worked best, however, it is the general observa- 
tion of temperance people that it has failed to secure 
the moral advantages anticipated. We have our- 
selves been disappointed in these results, and for 
that reason have for several years been urging tem- 
perance people to demand the suppression of the 
saloons through localoption measures rather than 
their taxation through high license. 


J. Is it right, or in accord with Christ’s teaching, 
to pray to Jesus? Did he not teach his disciples to 
worship the Father, and pray to him (God) in his 
name ? Please give your interpretation 
of the phrase, “ Who only hath immortality,” as it 
occurs in | Tim. vi., 16. 3. Is it true, as { heard 
stated last Sunday from the pulpit, that the Presby- 
terian Church excommunicated Drs. Charles A 
Briggs and Henry Preserved Smith from their 
Church fellowship, or did they not simply suspend 
them from the ministry? The same preacher who 
made the above statement also affirmed that Dr. 
Briggs joined the Salvation Army. I regard both 
statements as incorrect. Please give us the facts. 
4. What, in your opinion, is the best up-to-date his- 
tory of the U nited States of moderate compass, and 
giving in concise yet moderately full se ey a 
readable history of our country ? B. F. V. 


l. See John xiv., 13, 14, and compare Acts vii., 59; 
ix., 14; 2 Corinthians xii., 8,9. Those who pray to 
Jesus do not pray to another than God, but to “ God 
in Christ.” 2. It is explained by John v., 23. 3. 
They were merely suspended from the ministry. 
We feel certain that it was not the Army, but its 
Auxiliary League, that he joined. 4. We can fully 
recommend Dr. John Fiske’s History as being all 
that you want. 


Why was it necessary—and, if not necessary, wh 
was it desirable—that our Lord should be identified, 
designated (by Judas in the betrayal), in order to 
his’ apprehension and arrest? He was a very famil- 
iar figure. In the very moment of his arrest he 


O other aid to the house- 


wife so great, no other 


agent so potent in relief for 
the dyspeptic, has ever been 
devised. 
POWDER is simply indis- 
pensable where the finest, 


RoyAL BAKING 


purest, most wholesome and 
economical foods are desired. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., N. Y. 


reminds the chief priests and their adherents of their 
familiarity with his face and his doings; yet the 
accent seems to imply their inability to recognize 
him. E. B. 

Observe the difference of John’s narrative from 
that of the other evangelists. That Judas kissed his 
Master seems certain, but whether to identify him 
in the night scene, as the tradition assumes, is not 
so certain. Still, as the band making the arrest was 
composed in part of Roman soldiers, utter strangers 
to Jesus, and as contingencies of mistake arising in 
the dark had to be counted on, it may well have been 
that the token of a kiss had been agreed on. 


Can you tell me where I can get the list of New York 
stores which deal fairly with their employees? Do 
you know also whether such a “ white list” is - 
lished of Boston stores? ) 


Address the Secretary of the Consumers’ League, 
Miss F. J. Pomeroy, 101 Park Avenue, New York, 
for the “white list” which the League publishes. 
We are glad to say that the “ white list ” contains the 
names of thirty-two firms in this city who, it is 
believed by the Consumers’ League, deal justly with 
their employees. Boston has as yet no “ white list.” 


Kindly tell me which musical arrangement of the 
revised hymnal is used most generally in the Episco- 
pal Church, and by whom it is published. 


It is by the Rev. C. L. Hutchins, and is obtainable 
through any bookseller. 


Please inform me as to the Rev. John Watson’s 
(Ilan Maclaren) agent in this country. ne 


Major J. B. Pond, the Everett House, New York 
City. 


Can any reader tell me where | can find a goon by 
Sophia P. Snow called “Annie and Willie’s Prayer,” 
or whether the author is living. G. 


Books Received 


ALLYN_& BACON, BOSTON 
Carty, Thomas. Selections. Edited by Henry W. 
ynton. 75 cts. 
AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY, 
_ PHILADELPHIA 
Doane, W. Howatd. Songs of the Kingdom. 35 
cts. 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Shakespeare, William. Hamlet. 25 cts. 
Southey, Robert. The Life of Nelson. 40 cts. 
D. APPLETON & CO., NEW YORK 
Snaith, J.C. Mistress Dorothy Marvin. $l. 
' eorg. In the Blue Pike. Translated by 
Mary J. Safford. 75 cts. 
T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 
Stackpole, Rev. E.S.,D.D. Prophecy, or Speaking 
for God. 75 cts. 
Ingle, Edward. Southern Sidelights. $1.75. 
HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK 
Bangs, John Kendrick. The Bicyclers and Three 
ther Farces. 25. 
Ridge, W. Pett. The Second Opportunity of Mr. 
Stapléhurst. $1.25. 
The Danvers Jewels and Sir Charles Danvers. $l. 
Lee, Albert. Tommy Toddles. Illustrated by Peter 
S. Newell. $1.25. 
Hardy, Thomas. The Hand of Ethelberta. $1.50. 
Trilby Souvenir. $1. 
MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK 
Balzac, Honoré de. The Atheist’s Mass and Other 
Stories (La Messe de | Athée). Translated by 
Clara Bell. Preface by George Saintsbury. $1.50. 
THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA _ 
Shoemaker, Mrs. J. W. Advanced Elocution. $1.25. 
L. PRANG & CO., NEW YORK 
Gray, Bessie. The Message of the Lilies. (Fine 
Art Book.) cts. 
ora, Bessie. Morning Glory. (Fine Art Book.) 


cts. 
Flower Beautiful. (Fine Art Book.) 
s. 


Flowers o’ the Spring. (Fine Art Booklet.) 25 cts. 
Connor, Katharine Easter Passion Flower. 
(Fine Art Booklet.) 25 cts. 
Geng, Bessie. Lily-Bells and Violets. (Fine Art 
ooklet.) 25 cts. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Rowe, Samuel. A Perambulation of Dartmoor. 
Revised by J. B. Rowe. Illustrated by F. J. 


$5. 
Gribble, Francis. The Things That Matter. 50 cts. 
Cooper, James Fenimore. The SPY. $1.25. 
Baynes, Herbert. The Idea of God and the Moral 
Sense in the Light of Language. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Bibliographica. (Imported.) - 
Keats, John. Poems. Edited by G. Thorn Drury. 
Introduction by Robert Bridges. 2 Vols. (Im- 


ported.) $3.50. 
Ryan, Charles E. With an Ambulance during the 
Franco-German War, 1870-1871. (Imported. ; 
h, David G. A Wandering cholar in t 
vant. (Imported.) $2.50. ; 
Froude, James A. Lectures on the Council of Trent. 


Burnett Frances Hodgson. A Lady of Quality. 


$1.50. 
Riordan, Roger, and Tozo Takayanagi. Sunrise 
Stories. $1.50. 
Schurman, JacobG. Agnosticism and Religion. '$1. 
FREDERICK A. STOKES CO., NEW YORK 
Barr, Robert. A Woman Intervenes. $1.25. 
FREDERICK WARNE & CO., NEW YORK 
Jeyes :f H. The Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain. 
THOMAS WHITTAKER, NEW YORK 
Monod, Wilfred. He Suffered. Translated by 
Annie D. Perkins. 60 cts. 


Tailor-Made 


Wwe wish to send 

free to every 
reader of the 
OvuTLOOK our new 
Summer Catalogue 
of Suits, Skirts, etc. 
and more than 
Fiery Samp es of => 
the materials from 
which we make 
these garments. 
We make every 
garment to order 
and guarantee a 
perfect fit. We 
pay expressage. 


Our catalogue illustrates : 

= New Designs in Tailor-Made, Outing and 
Be lazer Suits, $7.50 up. 

s; Mohair and Brilliantine Suits, delightfully 
qi cool for Summer wear, $7.50 up. 

+; Mohair, Cloth and Moreen Skirts, $5 up. 

<= _ Silk, Satin and Crepon Skirts, $10 up. 

+: Duck, Crash, Teviot and Pique Suits, $4 up. 
aa Capes, $3 up. Jackets, $4 up. 

< Also finer garments and we send samples of all grades. => 
<3 © Wrrite for catalogue and samples by return mail. &} 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 

>> 152 and 154 West 23d St., New York. 
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BE EASY! 


Use 


Sunlight 
Soap 


Easiest Soap in the World. 
It does all the work; you 
Don’t have to Rub or Scrub, 
Saves your clothes wonderfully tuo, 
It’s So Pure. 


Lever Bros., Ltd., Hudson and Harrison Ste., N.Y 


The Liberty catalogue isn’t 
for sale—we don’t sell our cat- 
alogues. Send your address 
—don’t enclose stamp, use a 
postal—we will send you the 
Book about the Liberty. 


THE LIBERTY CYCLE CO 
4 Warren Street, New Vork 


BRERERER 


Purest Best 


A Palatable 
Stimulant for Invalids 


Liebig COMPANY'S 
Extract of Beef 


An indispensable aid to 
the best cooking 


The and 
Original Genuine 


BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 


EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


Bits of Fun 


“TI shore does hope,” said Uncle Mose, 
“dat dey will git dis heah new photograph 
trick so fine by summer dat man kin tell wed- 
der melons is ripe.”—/ndianapolis Journal. 

Fair Tourist (reading inscription)—“ Jean 
Francois Millet, 1814-1874,” Oh! fancy, dear! 
It took him sixty years to do, and it doesn’t 
look more than a mere sketch, does it ?— 
London Judy. 

A man who wanted to be facetious with the 
milkman as he was measuring out his morning 
portion said: “Do you charge extra for the 
water?” “No,” replied the milkman; “the 
water is thrown in.”—Zexas Siftings. 

First Company Promoter—You think old 
Lambe is suspicious, then? How did he make 
you suspect that? Second Ditto—Why, he 
deliberately counted his fingers after I had 
shaken hands with him.—Photos and Sketches. 

An English tourist lately at Athens was 
accosted by a puzzled-looking American lady 
in the following terms: “ Do please tell me, is 
it the Parthenon which is on the top of the 
Acropolis, or the Acropolis on the top of the 
Parthenon ?”—Zondon Daily News. 

“Yes,” said the Cumminsville sage, “I 
don’t doubt that having fought in the same 
regiment is calculated to bind men together 
firmly, and so is a membership in the same 
lodge ; but for real, heartfelt sympathy gimme 
two fellows who have the same kind of rheu- 
matism.”—Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Talking of parliamentary success, there is a 
story that Mr. Disraeli once said of Sir Will- 
iam Harcourt, “He has the three essential 
qualifications for success in politics—a fine 
person, a loud voice, and no principles.” 
This saying was repeated to Sir William Har- 
court, who observed that, “leaving out the 
first two qualifications, it might almost be 
applied to ‘ Dizzy’ himself.”—London Satur- 
day Review. 

A well-known physician at Wiesbaden was 
called in to attend a lady of high lineage. 
“Well, how do you feel to-day, my dear 
madam ?” inquired the doctor, in his usual 
cheery manner. “ I ama Marchioness, doctor,” 
the lady replied, laying an emphasis on the 
title. “Ah! 1am sorry to hear it,” said the 
physician, “as that is a complaint Iam unable 
to cure.” And so saying he snatched up his 
hat and departed.—Z/ Jarapacd. 

The following is a verbatim extract from the 
printed minutes of a colored religious and sing- 
ing-class convention held in Turin, Ga., last 
September : 

Rev. P. M. Mobley arose, and in an humble, 
shepherd-like manner, read the 8lst Psalm. Sang 
hymn 19%, Triumphant Songs, led by Prof. Harris ; 
subject, Oner Commers. 

Rev. Mobley took for his text, “ Behold, how good 
and pleasant it is for brethren to dwell together in 
unity,” 133 Psalm, lst verse. The sermon was ten- 
ured biblical, explained explicitly, referring to «on- 
sistary, treating on theology, showing deontolugy, 
giving remonstrance, impelling them, which was 
remarkable and incontestible, and well received by 
the delegation. The speaker explained the good of 
unity among brethren, and urged the delegation to 
go forward with their convention, for it is a great 
work. Sing on to the Lord at all times a new song. 


For Nervous Prostration 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 

Dr. A. Trav, Philadelphia, Pa., says: “I have 
exlensively used it in nervous prostration and kindred 
affections, and invariably obtained very good results.” 


Your chimney has as much 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 


The Index tells what Num- ° 


ber to get; sent free. 
“Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass.”’ 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 


What 


Rudyard Kipling 


Thinks of the 


Pocket Kodak. 


**I can only say that | am amazed at the 
excellence of the little Kodak’s work.”’ 


Booklet free, tells all about it, 


loaded for 

12 pictures, 

134 X2 in. 
$5.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN Mii 


OF THE 


ENTIRE WHEAT. 


ste 


CHILDREN 


\SHOULD EAT BREAD(S 
made from the Franklin Mills 


> Fine Fiour 
Dr. GAILLARD, of New York, says: 


of the Entire Wheat. 
\ 
“To use white flour, from which the giuten /} 
| has n removed, is foolish and needless.” 


Dr. ALFRED K. HILLS, editor of the 
New York MEDICAL TIMES, says: 
“The *Flour of the Entire heat’ as 
ground by the Franklin Mills Co., Lock- 
“ port, N. Y., is the best cereal food. This 
* flour of the Whole Wheatis the Nutrient 
par excellence, and should supplant the 
ordinary White F 


\ 


8 consequen m per- 
fect as food) in our daily consummation. 


— 

| Always Ask For ‘Franklin Mills.” 
| All Leading Grocers Sell It. 


kport, N.Y. 


No more round shoulders. Shoulder 

Brace and Suspender combined. 
Easily adjusted. Worn with [f 

os comfort. Sizes for men, 


women, boysand girls. 4 
Sold by druggists, ap- § 
: pliance stores, general ‘ 

stores,4c. By mai! $1 per pair($1.50 silk) 


‘S CURE FOR 
RES WHERE ALL ELSE FAI 


= 
Pocket 
Kock 
oo 
f | 
Nf FINE FLOUR, 
j 
} KH 
>>. N.Y. 
| Book g 
| \ 
| 
| | | 
NICKERBOCKER. 
\ 
1; > 
-_ Sn 
Ths 
chest measure around body under Na 
KNICKERBOCKER BRACE EASTON, U. A. 
PURE S en 
in time. Sold by druggists. 
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NEW BOOKS 


ASPECTS OF HEAVEN. By Rev. Burdett Hart, 
D.D. 256pp. l6mo. Gilt top, 75 cts. 

“ A very reverent study of the ‘ Aspects of Heaven,’ 
based on the Word of God. . . . It shows us heaven 
as a place, the ‘ Father’s House,’ the ‘ City’ where 
we are to be with the Father and the angels, and 
meet and recognize dear ones gone before.” 

CHRISTIAN OBSERVER. 


A HARMONY OF THE LIFE OF ST. PAUL. 
pecoreing te the Acts of the Apostles and the Paul- 
ine ae By the Rev. Frank J. Goodwin. 240 
pp. Svo. $1.75. 


“ This book will henceforth be indispensable to 
biblical student.” WESTERN RECORDER. 

“ As a book of reference and a thorough exposition 
and harmony of the Life of St. Paul it excels any- 
thing we have yet seen.” CHRISTIAN WORK. 

“ The student of the New Testament will find the 
book of great value.” INTER-OCEAN. 


HEROES OF THE SOUTH SEAS. By Martha 
Burr Banks. With 22 full-page half-tone illustra- 
tions. 220pp. I2Zmo. $1.25. 

The story of Williams, Hunt, Geddie, Selwyn, 
Patteson, Paton, and other stalwart heroes of the 
Pacific, is here told in a most entertaining way. The 
illustrations add much to its beauty and interest. 


THE THREE FISHING BOATS, and Other Talks 
to Children. By the Rev. J. C. Lambert, of Glas- 
gow. l86pp. l6mo. 6 cts. 

“Most excellent specimens of addresses to chil- 
dren, brief, interesting, lucid, a treasure for parents 
and teachers.”” DETROIT CHRISTIAN HERALD. 


THE BOW_IN THE CLOUD and the First Be- 


reavement. By the Rev. J. R. Macduff, D.D. A 
fine pocket edition from new plates. 32mo. y¢~ 


1) cents; white cloth, gilt, 75 cents; calf, $l. ; 

ightful book of consolation for the afflicted by an 

accomplished writer. Send it to sorrowing friends. 
THE BIBLE TEXT-BOOK. Cheapedition. 

Net, 25 cts. 

A most important help to Bible study. 


RECENT BOOKS 


THE ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC. From the 
Old to the New. Rev. J. M. Alexander. 515 pp.; 
85 half-tone cuts. 8vo. Cloth. $2. 

“Nowhere has the Gospel met with swifter and 
more sweeping triumphs than among the people of the 
interesting lands described in this fascinating volume. 

HERALD AND PRESBYTER. 


THE TWO ST. JOHNS. By James Stalker, D.D. 
l2mo. 271 $1. 
“ A very delightful book.” N.C. PRESBYTERIAN. 

A LADY OF ENGLAND. The Life and Letters 
of Charlotte Maria Tucker (A. L.O. E.). By Agnes 
Giberne. 519 pp. 8vo. $1.75. 

Four editions have been printed in England. 


DR. MACDUFF’S NEW BOOKS 


TALES OF THE WARRIOR KING, or Life and 
Times of David. 8vo. 356pp. $2. 

THOUGHTS FOR THE QUIET HOUR. Iémo. 
272 pp. $l. A devotional classic. 


Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 


10 East 23d Street, New York 
Boston,54 Bromfield St Chestnut St 


RocHESTER, 93 State St./Curcaco, 167, a ve. 
CINCINNAT!,420 Elm St.[Sanw FRANctsco, 735 Market St. 


SECOND COMING OF THE LORD 


AND THE WRITINGS OF 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
EXPLAINED IN 


SKEPTICISM AND DIVINE REVELATION. 


JOHN ELLIS, M.D. 


A notable work in which are fully considered, in 
the Light of Swedenborg’s Writings, the first chap- 
ters of Genesis—the Creation of Man and Woman, 
the Garden of Eden, the Fall of Man, the Flood, 
the Ark, etc.—Sun Worship and Idolatry, Spiritual- 
ism, the Doctrines of the New Jerusalem now 
descending from God out of Heaven, the Incarna- 
tion, the Divine Trinity, a True and Heavenly Lif 
the End of the World and the Second Coming o 
the Lord, the Resurrection, the State of Infants and 
Gentiles in the Other Life, the New Jerusalem— 
- ey of the Future and the Crown of all 

urches. 


AN ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY 


By the same author, calls attention to the Wonder- 
ful Revelations of Divine Truth yo the Lord 
to this New Age through Emanuel Swedenborg. 
The two works in one paper volume, by mail, 20 cents. 
Or, including Swedenborg’s HEAVEN AND HELL 
(paper), 50 cents, Address Manager of the 


American Swedenborg Printing & Pud’g Society, 


20 Cooper Union, New York, N. Y. 


li book of th 

e n t t-s t . 

THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE HISTORS. 

Exclusive territ and attractive commissions given. 
Tue Henry O. Sueparp Co., Chicago, 


resent to Christian peo- 


General. Howard Roll ot Honor 


The following is a supplementary list of 
names that have been entered upon the Gen- 
eral Howard Roll of Honor of the Congrega- 
tional Home Missionary Society. There have 
been previously reported 683. The number of 
shares included in the accompanying list is 52, 
making a total of 735: 


Mrs. Dwight Spencer Manchester, Conn. 
Mrs. Lucy {i ord, Manchester, Conn. 
Mr. James W. Porter, Chicago, II] 
Con ational Church, Pomfret, Conn. 
C Woman’s Home Missionary Auxiliary, Bristol, 
onn. 
Pilgrim Church, Providence, R. I. Two shares. 
Mrs. William H. d, Winona, Minn. 
eee Home Missionary Society, Winona, 
inn. 
Woman’s Society for Christian Work, Congrega- 
tional Church, Orange Valley, N. J. 
C Miss Sylvia Pope and Miss Sarah Pope, Norwich, 
onn. 
Home Missionary Rally at Second Church, Nor- 
wich, Conn. Two shares. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Mackay, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
A Few Ladies in Central Church, Providence, R. I. 
“ A Friend,” Whitinsville, Mass. 
Edward Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. Two shares. 
Estate of Mrs. C. P. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Re of W. K. Whitin, Whitinsville, Mass. Five 
shares. 
Anonymous, Whitinsville, Mass. _ 
Second C epoptices! Church, Chicopee, Mass. 
“ A Friend,” Malden, Mass. 
In Memory of Mrs. k. B. Fuller, by Two Daugh- 
ters, Brighton, Mass. 
ul: Q. Wales, by Mrs. William Wales, Dorchester, 


ass. 

engmagninonss Church, West Brookfield, Mass. 

In Memory of J. Franklin Fuller, Jr., by Mrs. J. F. 
Fuller, West Newton, Mass. : 

Central Church Sunday-School, Fall River, Mass. 

J. B. Harley, Fall River, Mass. 

Arthur’s Mission, Millbury, Mass. 

Mrs. H. H. Hyde, Boston, Mass. 

First Congregational Church, Woodbury, Conn. 

Church, Peacham, Vt. 

Mrs. W. W. Converse, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Erastus Hubbard, Meriden, Conn. 

In Memory of Mrs. Catherine R. Hillyer, by Mrs. 
C. E. Hillyer, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Maria R. Hicks, Fall River, Mass. 

Second Co ational Church Attleboro’, Mass. 

Mrs. E. S. Horton, Attleboro’, Mass. 

Mrs. J. C. Brown, North Attleboro’, Mass. 

In Memory of the Rev. Daniel Dennison, N. J: 

Congregational Church, Auburndale, Mass. Iwo 


shares. 
First Church Sunday-School and Ladies’ Guild, 
sy ngregational 
r. Fran . Ferris ro o ion 
Church, South Norwalk, Conn. ~~ 
Woman’s Association, Congregational Church, 
Westfield, N. J. 


Don’t Worry Yourself 
and don’t worry the baby; avoid both unpleasant 
conditions by giving the child pure, digestible food. 
Don’t use solid preparations. /nfant Health is a 
valuable pamphlet for mothers. Send your address 
to me ew York Condensed Milk Company, New 
ork. 


Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Old Age 


is usually another name for debility. 
Too much food, and improper food 
is eaten, overtaxing the impaired 
digestive organs; the kidneys do 
not properly carry off the effete pro- 
ducts; the brain is sluggish. All 
these troubles are overcome by the 
use of 


Freligh’s Tonic 
A FPhosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


Digestion is improved; kidneys stim- 
ulated; brain brightened; new energy 
given. Absolutely harmless. 


Prescribed by over forty thousand physicians 
for ten years past. Regular bottie, $1.00, 100 
doses. All druggists, or by mail. Sample by 
mail, 25 cents. Concentrated, prompt. power- 
ful. Descriptive pamphlet, formula, testimo- 
nials, etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futton Street, New Yor« City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 


LADIES’ 
FURNISHINGS 


Taffeta Silk Petticoats. 
Fancy Trimmed Waists. 
Organdie, Batiste, Linon, and 
Dotted Swiss Watsts. 


Matinées, 


Dressing Sacques, Tea Gowns, 
Corsets. 


Ladtes and Children’s 
PARIS LINGERIE. 
TROUSSEAUX. 


Proadooay 19th st. 


NEW YORK 


Pride 
West 


muslin.” 


Nursery Cloth. 


An absolute necessity for every modern 
nursery. Made of bleached muslin on both 
sides, with white waddin between, firmly 
quilted, and 34 inches wide. Highly rec- 
ommended by physicians for bed pads. 
Thoroughly absorbent and easily washed. 


MATTRESS PROTECTORS 


made of it are indispensable, absolutely 
preventing damage from stains, etc. Made 
for any size bed, bound and ready for use. 

Both articles kept by leading dry goods houses. 
If your dealer don't keep them, write for sample. 


Excelsior Quilting Co., Laight St., New York. 


OUR @ NATURAL FINISH BABY C 

with wheels, acie, springs sed ene 

head of materiel, Quichod. 

Shipped on 0 days’ trial. FREIGHT PAID. We are best vol 
ad Every 


ning w be as 
od, sold at the factory Wre large free i 
logue, The OXFORD MERCHANDISE 
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The Business World 


The most sensational epi- 
sode in the New York 
Stock Exchange last 
week was the sudden rapid fluctuations in 
American Tobacco stock. On Wednesda 
these shares had fallen from about 80 to 71%, 
but on that day they were suddenly run up to 
8234, and over 175,000 shares changed hands. 
One trader, Mr. H. B. Rich, was compelled to 
suspend payment, and others were severely hit. 
The whole flurry was purely speculative and 
mainly the work of professional manipulation ; 
it was rumored that the competition between 
the Company and outside manufacturers had 
much to do with the matter. The New York 
«“ Sun ” comments: “ The American Tobacco 
Company has undertaken an enormous and 
costly contract in attempting to bring all of the 
manufacturers to terms; those who organ- 
ized the company have never handled its 
securities in the market in a manner to inspire 
confidence, and to-day’s performance has not 
only impaired what little legitimate market 
there was for the stock, but has also tempora- 
rily damaged the entire market.” 


Tobacco Speculation 


A more satisfactory and 
permanent advance was 
that of the General 
Electric stock, which rose from 32% to 40. 
The cause was the trust in rumors that an 
agreement had been reached between the Gen- 
eral Electric and the Westinghouse Companies. 
This was positively announced before the end 
of the week. Both companies own extremely 
valuable patents, and it is understood that 
these patents are hereafter to be used by 
either on an agreed scale of payment. Apart 
from the Tobacco and General Electric move- 
ments there was little of note in the week’s 
dealings of the Stock Exchange. Baltimore 
and Ohio regained some of its lost ground, 
rising as high as 18. St. Paul rose a little on 
account of the declaring of a 2 per cent. half- 
yearly dividend on the common stock, but as 
the dividend was long ago known to have been 
decided on, it had no great immediate effect. 
Call money has been easy at from 3 to 3% 
per cent. 


General Electric Stock 


The reports of the mercan- 
tile agencies (Dun’s and 
Bradstreet’s) show 300 busi- 
ness failures for the week, as against 266 last 
year. Dun’s “ Weekly Review” reports im- 
provement in the boot and shoe trade, but little 
elsewhere. It adds that “waiting is still the 
rule,” and that prices about February 21 were 
the lowest ever known. At present “cotton 
is 27.9 per cent. higher than a year ago, but 
cotton goods average only 1.7 per cent. Wool 
is but 5.3 per cent. higher than a year ago, but 
woolen goods are on the whole about 4 per 
- cent.lower. Pigironis only 17 per cent. higher 
than a year ago, while finished products of iron 
and steel average 45 per cent. higher. Boots 
and shoes are practically not higher than a 
year ago, while leather has risen 11.5 per cent. 
and hides at the moment are only 2.2 per cent. 
higher.” “ Bradstreet’s” lays stress on the 
great increase of railway earnings in February 
as the encouraging feature of the situation. 
“The February total is $34,484,000, a gain 
over that total last year of nearly 14 per cent. 
Heaviest gains in gross earnings last month 
are reported by the Grangers, the Pacifics, and 
Southern lines in the order named. The small- 
est increase is reported by the coal roads.” 


Railway Dividends [he history of reduc- 
in 1895 tions, suspensions, and 


resumptions of railway 
dividend payments in 1895 is an interesting 
and instructive one. As a whole it is an 
encouraging one. The reductions, accord- 
ing to the list published in the “ Commer- 
cial and Financial Chronicle,” were those 
of the Michigan Central and Canada South- 
ern in omitting their extra dividends of pre- 
vious years. Another Vanderbilt road, the 
New York, Chicago, and St. Louis, omitted 
altogether the annual dividend of its first pre- 
ferred stock; the New York Central reduced 
its rate from 5 per cent. to 4 percent. The 
Baltimore and Ohio suspended dividends on 
its common shares, and the Central Pacific 


Trade Conditions 


also passed off the dividend list, as did like- 
wise the Terre Haute and Indianapolis. The 
Chicago, Rock Island, and Pacific reduced 
its rate % per cent. quarterly; the Chicago, 
Michigan, and St. Paul to 1 per cent. semi- 
annually. Chicago and Northwestern declined 
from 3 percent. semi-annually to 2% per cent.; 
in January and in July was obliged to reduce 
further to 1% per cent., but has now advanced 
again to 2% percent. Central of New Jersey 
reduced from 1% per cent., quarterly, to 1% 
percent. Turning to the more agreeable list 
of dividend-resumptions, we have already re- 
ferred to the Chicago and Northwestern. The 
Denver and Rio Grande declared 1 per cent. 
on its preferred stock after an interregnum 
since 1893. Since its reorganization the Min- 
neapolis and St. Louis has begun dividends 
on both its first preferred and second pre- 
ferredshares. The Burlington, Cedar Rapids, 
and Northern will now pay 2 per cent. semi- 
annually, against 1% previously. The Central 
Pacific has begun paying 1% per cent. semi- 
annually. 


The iron production 
during 1895 was the 
most striking fea- 
ture of the business situation of that year. 
The production was an unprecedented one. 
At the beginning of the year the weekly 
capacity of the furnaces in blast was 168,000 
tons. From this the capacity declined to 
156,000 on May 1, but increased steadily to 
the enormous total of 217,000 on November 
1, from which it again declined to 207,000 
on January 1, 1896. Not only is this the 
highest figure ever reached in weekly produc- 
tion, but the record for the whole year is also 
unprecedented—namely, 9,440,000 tons. The 
best previous totals had been 9,200,000 tons 
in 1890, and 9,100,000 tons in 1892. Accord- 
ing to the “Iron Age,” the great increase in 
production was largely caused by the demand 
for Bessemer pig, which was in turn chiefly 
caused by the great demand for structural 
steel. The production of iron according to 
fuel used was 7,950,000 tons from bituminous 
coal, 1,270,000 tons from anthracite and coke, 
and 225,000 tons from charcoal. 


Highest Iron Production 
on Record 


The introduction to the last 
volume of the New York 
City Directory says: “ The 
present volume contains 387,411 names. This, 
on a basis of five to one, which we deem a fair 
ratio, would show that this city contains 
1,937,055 inhabitants, and these reside or do 
business within forty-one square miles, while 
the names represented in the Chicago Direc- 
tory spread over 185 square miles, Philadelphia 
28 eauass miles, St. Louis 62% square miles. 
One hundred and eighty-five square miles in 
this vicinity, with the Central Park as the cen- 
tral point, would show a population exceeding 
4,000,000 ; and all the inhabitants of that sec- 
tion, so far as business and social relations are 
concerned, are as much a part of the popula- 
tion of this city as are those residing within 
the city limits. The population of New York 
has grown in a phenomenal manner during 
the last half-century. In 1830 it was 202,000; 
in 1892 it was (State enumeration) 1,800,891.” 
The last edition of “ King’s Handbook of New 
York” says that in the metropolis there are 
25,399 factories, which give employment to 
350,000 persons, who make every year $765,- 
000,000 worth of goods, consisting mostly of 
clothing, books, papers, pianos, and cigars. 
The commercial exports amount annually to 
over $460,000,000. 


The Chief of the Bureau of 
Statistics reports that the total 
values of the exports of bread- 
stuffs during the twelve months ending Decem- 
ber 31, 1895, as compared with similar ex- 
ports during the preceding year, were: 1895, 
nearly $120,000,000, but in 1894, $121,000,000. 


New York City 
Statistics 


Breadstuffs 


According to statistics 
compiled by Messrs. 
Wells, Fargo & Co., the 
production of gold west of the Missouri River 
last year was $48,300,000, the largest sum on 
record 


Production of Gold 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Office,Company’s 
Building, 
308 & 310 
Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 
An Uptown Branch 
Contract Department 


Metropolitan Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 


has been established at 


113 West 38th St. 


(one door from Broadway) 


where all business relating to the supply of 
telephone service can be transacted as readily 
as at the main office at 18 Cortlandt Street. 


14,000 TELEPHONE STATIONS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 
Metallic Circuit Service 


Rapid, Efficient, Permanent 
From $75 a year 


What... 


for others... 


Wecandofor you 
—Invest your mon- 
ey in Ghicago Real Estate, so 
you will get a profit. 

Send for our free book. 


CAMPBELL INVESTMENT Co., 
© 624 New Stock Exchange, Chicago, Ills. 
OOOO 


> 


YOU 
SELL 


WE 
BUY 


Do pny want to sell a WESTERN 
MORTGAGE or Western Land—avoid fore- 
closure costs—stop sending good money after 
bad—get a good 5 per cent. investment instead ? 

State exact location, condition of title, and 
your lowest price. Over $2,000,000 in Western 
securities successfully handled by the present 
management of this corporation. THe Boston 
REALTY, INDEMNITY AND TRusT Co., 33 Eguit- 
able Building, Boston. Send for our Bond ast. 


INCOME POLICIES 
INVESTMENTS— 6%, 
ENDOWMENTS 


JAS. A. STEELE, 45 Broadway, New York 
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Annual Statement 


of the 


Ci onnecticut Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


of Hartford, Conn. 


Net Asserts, January 1, 1895.......... $60,546,398. 36 
Less deduction from Home Office 


RECEIVED IN_ 1895. 
For Premiums........ $4,681 ,429.29 
For interest and rents, 3,097 ,505.69 
Profit and Loss....... 14,269.40 


$7,793,204.38 
$68, 139,602.74 


DISBURSED IN 1895. 


For claims by death 

and matured en- 

dowments....... $4,382,390.70 
Surplus returned 

to policy-holders, 1,242,947.93 
Lapsed and Surren- 

dered Policies... 655,978.05 
TOTAL TO PoLicy-HOLD- 

$6,281,316.68 
Commissions to Agents, Sal- 

aries, Medical Examiners’ 

fees, Printing, Advegtising, 

Legal, Real Estate, and all 

other Expenses............ 779,576.43 


7,375,582.10 
BALANCE Net ASSETS, DEc. 31, 1895, $60,764,020.64 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien .... $36,080,328.53 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds........ 12,300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force... 1,160,955.66 


Real Estate owned by the Com- 
Cost: of United States andother Bonds 13,687,057.83 


Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks.. 389,954.00 

Agents’ Ledger Balances.............. 2,308.77 
$60,764,020.64 

ADD 
Interest due and accrued.. $1,056,582.34 
Rents due and accrued ... 37 588.90 


Market valug of stocks and 
Net deférred pre me as W9,7 39.40 
$1,995,745.31 
Gross Assets, December 31, 1895 .... $62,759,765.95 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to re- 
insure all outstanding 
Policies, net, Com- 
pany’s standard........ $54,491 ,834.00 
All other liabilities....... 1,171,675.52 
$55,663, 509.52 


Ratio of expenses of management to 


Policies in force Dec. 31, 1895, 66,606, 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
EDWARD M. BUNCE, Secretary. 
DANIEL H. WELLS, Actuary. 


PHILIP S. MILLER, General Agent, 
1 WALL STREET, Cor. BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOME 


Insurance Company of New York 
Office: No. 119 Broadway 


Eighty-Fifth Semi-Annual Statement 
January, 1896 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 


1.70 5.895 91 
United States Stocks (market value) .. 1 "di3'425 00 


nk, Trust Co., and panes d Stocks 

and Bonds (market va 
State and City vee). 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien 

Loans on stocks, payable on demand. 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of 


946 493 00 
855,927 93 


nts 1 06 
Interest aue and accrued on 1st January, 1806, 52, 185 92 
89,353,628 54 


LIABILITIES: 
Reserve for Unpaid Claims 752.514 13 
$9,853,628 54 
DIRECTORS: 
Levi P. Morton, Walter H. Lewis, 
Herry A. Hurlbut, Francis H. Leggett, 
ohn R. ord, Benjamim Perkins, 
liver S. Carter, Elbridge G. Snow, 
enry M. Taber, George H. Hartf ord, 
Daniel A. Heald, Henry F. Noyes, 
David H. McAlpin, Lucien C. Warmer, 
Andrew C. Armstrong, Warner Van Norden, 
Cornelius N. Bliss Alfred F. Cross, 
mund F. Holbrook, Dumont Clarke 
ohn H. Washburn, James B. Van Woert 
ohn H. Inman, 
A. HgALD, President. 
ILLIAM L. BIGELow, 
HOMAS, B. Gage. tSecretaries. 
ENRY 
M4. Ass’ t Secretaries. 


New York, January 7, 1896. 
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Guaranty Trust Co. 
of New York 


Formerly New York Guaranty and Indemnity Co. 
Mutual Life Building 
65 CEDAR STREET, N. Y. 


Capital, - $2,000,000 
Surplus, - $2,000,000 
ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS, AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, 
EXECUTOR, AND ADMINISTRATOR. TAKES 
ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL 
ESTATES. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 
WAL G. O MAN, President. 


ADRIAN ISEL AR Vice- President. 

GEORG TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 

ig BORL. AY. Treas. and Sec. 

I. NELS RLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 

DIRECTORS 

Samuel D. Babcock, Adrian Iselin, Jr. 

George F. Baker, Augustus D. uilliard, 

George S. Bowdoin, ames N. Jarvie, 

Frederic Cromwell, ichard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Walter G. Oakman, 

Robert Goelet, Alexander E. Orr, 

Haven, enry Rogers, 

Oliver Harriman, Henry \ 

R. Somers H. McK. Tw 


Ww. wombly. 


HE cracked teapot paid 
no interest on deposits. 
The stocking-toe suc- 
,cumbed to the savings- 

bank. 

The modern investment is 
real estate. 

Stock in our realty syndicate 
sells at fifty dollars per share, 
with individual lot security, if 
desired. Pays six per cent. 
annually, and additional profits 
at maturity. 


Mutual Realty 
& Loan 
Corporation, 


American Surety Building, 
New York. 


Room 17. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR 


. DoucLas 
$3. SHOE 


If you pay 84 to 86 for-shoes, ex- Ss 3 


amine the W.L. Douglas Shoe, and 
see what a good shoe you can buy for 


OVER 100 STYLES AND WIDTHS, 
CONGRESS, BUTTON, 
and LACE, made in all 
kinds of the best selected 
leather by skilled work- 
men. We 
make and 
sell more 
$3 Shoes 
» than any 

other 
manufacturer in the world. 


None genuine unless name and 
price is stamped o1 on the bottom. 


Ask your dealer fst our $5, 
, $2.50, 82.25 Shoes; 
82.50, ‘82 ‘and 81.75 for boys. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. If yourdealer 
cannot supply you, send to fac- 
tory,enclosing price and 36 cents 
to pay carriage. State kind, style 
of toe (cap or plain), size and 
width. Our Custom Dept. will fill 
yous order. Send for new Illus- 
ted Catalogue to Box N. 


W.L. DOUCLAS, Brockton, Mass, 


Sick people well 


know the value of a tasty and 
appetizing food—that séays tasty. 
Here’s the value of 


\BISCUIT | 


turing New York. Somatose Biscuit are 
easily digested, increase the appetite, re- 
Store strength, increase the weight. 
For sale by druggists at 60 cts. per box—or sent 
by manufacturers, charges paid, on receipt of price. 
e Pamphlets mailed free by 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agts. $ 


or write. Please send for pamppfet about 


FARWELL & KHIN 


SAFE INVESTMENTS 


GOOD AS GOVERNMENT BONDS— 
DOUBLE THE RATE 
5 Made 3 strictly first-class Real Estate Mort- © 
4) gages State, County, City,and School Warrants 
Bonds, with a view to 


absolute security and 
6 pro mpt interest payments. Best references 
O Correspondence solicited. 


7% JOHN P. Brokers 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


| CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St. Boston, Mass. 


A FIXED INCOME FOR LIFE} - 


is secured by a Perfected Anguaty Bond. They 
banish care, and thus prolong life hey cone the 
income of elder! ople. Adapted to allages. SECUR- 
tating age 


E. Ad 
B. G. CARPENTER, 356 Broadway ew York, 
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Recreation Department 


‘The 


Health Resorts 


Full information in rela- 
tion to any Health Resort 
and ways of reaching the 
same may be had free by 
mail on request. 


TRAVELERS’ R. R. GUIDE Kermerly 
R. R. Maps and Time-Tables.. Conveniently Indexed. 
Monthly—25 cents. 24 Park Place, N. Y. 


TOURS AND TRAVEL 


‘¢SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO”’ 
' A Trip for 

HEALTH, REST, 

and PLEASURE 

acing within wows 
historic Isthmus of 
Panama, and call- 
ing at ten Pacific ports 
of Central Amer- 
ica and Mexico, 
with opportunity to 
these 


vantages of this trip, 
in dition the 
ney, render it peculiarly attractive, so much so that tour- 
ists repeat the voyage year after year. THIRTY-DAY 
TRIP FOR #126. EXCURSION, $216. All 
expenses included. Steamers have superior accommo- 
dations and leave New Y every ten days. For full 
particulars apply at Company’s Office, 29 Broadway. 
JOHN MUIR, Traffic Manager. 
Steamers sail from Pier foot West 27th St., N. Y. 


Tours and Travel 
Under the American Flag 


The Cruises of the 
S. S. “Ohio” 


The largest and finest and only steamer special 
fitted as a pleasure yacht. Dining saloon ho 206, 


the full limit of any 
March 

nean, visiting Spain, Egyp 

Rate $425 upwards. 

June 27th.—A 6i-days’ cruise to Russia, Sweden, 


FOREIGN HOTELS 


Austria 


European Winter Resort 
Innsbruck, Tyrol, Austria 


1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate ; cen- 
ter tor sleighing excursions; fine university, hospital, &c. 
E I airy Sunny rooms, 

well furnished ; superior 

( Open all the year.) cuisine; modern conven- 
iences. Best references, Reduced rates in winter. I[llus- 
trated pamphlets on application. Cart Lanpsge, Prop’r. 


Germany 


ADIES wishing to spend some time in 
GERMANY would Sng a dete home in Plén, 

olstein. Pleaseaddress FE. I. VAN ZELLER, 
1129 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


11th and 12th Select European Parties 


June 18—* North Cape ” Tour. 

July Vacation ” Tour. 

Exceptional advantages. Terms reasonable. References 
uired. Itineraries, etc.,. of Mrs. M. A. CROSLEY, 


when you wish to Trav- 
el, and they will inform 
wand the Cost. Escorted Parties for Winter, 
Spring or Summer. Tickets issued for Indepen- 
dent vel Everywhere. Choice Berths on all 
Steamships—no extra cost. See Tourist Gazette 

I (by mail 10 cts.),and Save Money. State Fen ] 
full information Free. Address 

SONS, Ltd.,Universal Tourist 


td 
agents, 113 N.Y.3 
200 We r “7 1 ; 
135 S. Fifth St., Philadelphia’ WHE 


The FRAZAR TOURS 
TO EUROPE 


Tenth Season 
Eight Comprehensive 


Write Gaze where and 


sailing May 9, June 6, 20, 24, an 
27 July 4. Including British 
Isles, Holland, Belgium, Ger- 


many, Austria, an 

Italy, and France. Send foritin- 

erariesand references to 

Mrs. M. D. FRAZAR & CO. 
Managers of Foreign Tours, 

74 Globe Building, - Boston. 


(The Blue Grotto) 


Cook’s Tours to Europe 


_ All Traveling Expenses Included 


Our Annual May Party, the first of our high-class parties 
to Europe, will sail by the White Star Line S.S. “Majestic ” 
on May6, Succeeding departures May 16, 23, 28, June 10, 
17,27. All the arrangements for these parties are in every 
respect first-class. 

_ Illustrated pre mes free. Railroad and steamship 
tickets for individual travelers ev ere 


THOS. COOK & SON, 261 & 1225 Broadway, New York. 


Bicycle Tour Abroad 


Party of 6 gentlemen, to sail June 24th for 3 months’ 
absence; route to include England, Normandy and Brit- 
tany, Valleys of Moselle and Rhine, Holland, and_Bel- 

um. Price, $550.00. Address CHANNING ELLERY, 
W. 38th St., New York City. 


MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES 
Delightful Ocean Trips to the Ports 
of lexas, Georgia, Florida. 
Tourists’ Tickets to all Winter Re- 
sorts in Texas, Colorado, California, 
Mexico, Georgia, Florida, &c. Our 
64-page ** Satchel ‘Handbook ” mailed 
ree. C. H. MALLORY & CO., 
Pier 20, E. R., N. Y. 


UROPE, 1896 _ 11th season 


38 Days, all expenses............ 
66 ay pe 


Circulars upon application. 
ELIAS BROOKINGS, 54 Madison Aye., Springfield, Mass. 


—EUROPE.—THIRTY EXCURSIONS. — 
e Popular prices. $200and up. Ocean tickets by all 
lines. Parties to Holy Land, March 21, Sept. 6. 


F. C. CLARK, 111 Broadway, New York. 


re 
97 Rodney St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


EUROPEAN TOURS 


Limited party, personally conducted by Dr. 
and Mrs. Paine, now forming. nequ ed 
arrangements. Terms reasonable. Address 
H.S. PAINE, M._D., Glens Falls, N. Y. 


California 
HOTEL GREEN PASADENA, CAL. 


Accommodation for 400 
guests. Decupics an entire block. Souvenir mailed. 
G. G. GREEN, Owner. J. H. HOLMES, Mer. 


Colorado 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo.: The Antlers 


Illustrated book, describing Colorado Springs, t on 
E BARNETT. Proprietor. 


request , Proprietor. 


85 Days in Europe ceisiimies 


f a t it 
england. France, Bel A. A 
land, Italy, Gibraltar. A dress Prof. CAMILLE 
THURWANGE 


R, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


DR. CHENEW’S PARTY 
TO EUROPE. (9th season.) Personally conducted 
by O. D. Cheney, M.D., and wife, of Haverhill, Mass. 
Limited to 25. 78days. Cunard steamer, June 27. 


KIMBALL’S TOURS 


in Europe (8th season). Limited party sails June 24, on 
**St. Louis.”” Moderate price, comprehensive route. 
EDWIN C. KIMBALL 5% 


ummer St. Boston, Mass. 


TY UROPE.—A small family party is being organized 
4 for spending the summer in European travel. Leave 
June 17, return in tember. Route to include Belgium, 
Holland, the Rhine, Germany, Switzerland, Italian Lakes, 
Italy, France, England. Price, $600. References 
Mrs. L. E. SCHMEIDER, 138W.4th St., Mount Vernon,N.Y. 


AKER’S EUROPEAN TOURS.—$380 to $395, 
embracing England, France, Germany, the Rhine, 
Austria, Switzerland, Italy, etc. All expenses paid. Swiss 
ome, re: Short tour, $132 and $185. S 


Send for pro . 
NK BAKER, 514 Bennett Building, New 


ork. 


Aladyfoming EUROPEAN TRIP 


for the summer of 18% wishes a few more to join her. 
Number limited to ten. Itinerary and terms on applica- 
tion. Mrs. S., No. 363, Outlook Office. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


FOR SALE 


A large, typical SOUTHERN HOME, with ivy- 
covered piazzas, in high, dry, and beautiful Columbia, 


S.C. Eight living-rooms, with gas and water; stables 
and outhouses. bargain if purchased within thirty 
days. Address D. GAMBRILL. 


District of Columbia | 


EBBITT HOUSE 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ASHINGTON, D. C.—A convenient home _for 

tourists, one square from Departments, White 

House, Art Galleries, and cars. Biighest reference. Terms 
reasonable. Address Mrs. MASON, 1706 F St., N. W. 


Florida 


“IN SUMMER LAND” 


PLANT SYSTEM HOTELS 
SEASON OF 1895-96 
THE TAMPA BAY 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
NOW OPEN 


THE SEMINOLE 
WINTER PARK, FLORIDA 
OPENS JANUARY 15, 1896 
A. E. DICK, RESIDENT MANAGER 


THE INN 
PORT TAMPA, FLORIDA 
H. W. FOSS, SUPERINTENDENT 


New York Oflice: J. J. FARNSWORTH, P.A., 
261 Broadway, N. Y. 


D. P. HATHAWAY, MANAGER 


Illinois 


- FOR SUMMER MONTHS 


F OR REN —A Furnished Cottage of 


eleven rooms, delightfully situated on high ground. For 
particulars address Box 407, Litchfield, Conn. 


Next Edwin Booth’s Estate. 
Newport, R. ¢—Fully furnished house; 20 
rooms ; bath; 12 acres; ocean front; stable: — monthly ; 
photos on request. No. 133, Hotel Buckingham, N. Y. 


Mountains—Stamford.—Cottage to 
rent; 14 rooms, all pleasantly situated. Would rent the 

whole or a part. Correspondence solicited. Reference re- 
aired. gress Mrs. OMAR CHAMPLIN, Forest Home, 
thaca, N. Y. . 


R SALE OR TO Cottage of rooms 

on ocean beach; “ Pleasant View,” near Watch Hill, 
R. I. For particulars apply to E. C. HALE, 4833 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill., or after April Ist to Mrs. A. R. 


HALE, Watch Hill House, Watch Hill, R. I. 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. HARVEY S. DENISON, Mer. 
Demonstrated the most dehghtful_ and comfortable 
abiding-place throughout the year in Chicago. 


Massachusetts 


DR. RING’S SANATORIUM 


8 miles from Boston. Arlington Heights, Mass. 
For Change, Rest, Care, and Treatment 


New Jersey 


] New York, 
TRAINS FOR LAKEWOOD ! save New York, 
road of New Jersey, foot of Liberty Street, North River, 
at 4:30, 8:15 A.M.; 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 


Rate, $475 and 
September 16th.—A four months’ cruise as far 
i east as India. Rate, $950 and upwards. ; H 
— en cts. postage for prospectives of any o 
¢ merican Countries. 
The educational ad- these cruises to the 
FHOMAS FOREIGN TOURIST Co., 
1715 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. ee 
H. C. BURCH, Popular prices. Regular 
ee rate, $4 per day up; 50 rooms on sixth floor, steam heat, 
electric ight, reduced to $2.50 and $3 per day; 50 rooms 
on other floors, reduced from $4 to $3.50 per day: parlors 
and alcove parlors at equally low rates. 
; SS a Special rates for Army and Navy Officers and Clergy. 
ts 
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New Jersey 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


THE SHELBURNE 


On the Ocean Beach 
thro out th E 
sea-water baths passenirer elevator 
etc. I. Ic 


Galen Hall—A Sanatorium 


With all the conveniences of a first-class, quiet hotel. 


tric 5, etc. able unexce Open all the year. 
Address Dr. WM. - BULL, Atlantic City, N. 


THE CHALFONTE 


QCEAN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. Scawate 


house. Elevator and every modern convenience. Sen 
for illustrated booklet. E. ROBERTS’ SONS. 


Haddon Hall atin" 

City,N.J. 
On the ocean front. After enlarging to more than 
double its former capacity opens Saturday, March 14, 
and will hereafter remain open Groughout the year. Com- 


plete and modern in eve etal oms ensuite, baths 
attached. EDS & LIPPINCOTT. 


THE IRVINGTON 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A cheerful, homelike hotel on the Beach; excelent 
table; reasonable terms. CHAMBERS & & HOO 


Seaside House 


Enlarged and refurnished throughout. n all the year. 
Elevator, sea-water baths in house, &c. CHAS. EVANS. 


New York City 


Good Living— 
ood beds—good service—scrupulous clean- 


iness — quiet — central location. These 
are a few of the good points of the 


Westminster Hotel 


cor. 16th Street and Irving Place, New York 


one block east of Union Square, 
American Plan; 83.50 per day and up 


4th ave. cars to and from Grand Central Depot, 
one block away; Broadway cable, two blocks. 


New York 


Dr. Strong's Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


For health or pleasure. The ap (gry of a first- 
class Hotel. Elevator, electric bells, steam, sun-parlor, 
and promenade on the roof. Suites of rooms with baths. 
Massage, Electricity, all baths and health appliances. 
New Turkish, Natural Sulphur-Water 
baths. Dry tonic air, Sa toge water, and winter 
sports. Open all the year. "ten for illustrated circular. 


GLEASON SANITARIUM 


1852 (Formerly Elmira Water Cure) 1896 


A comfortable home 
especially adapted 
for winter care of 
patients. All forms 
of baths, 
massage, etc. 

spring water. All 
modern improve- 
ments. Send for il- 
lustrated booklet. 


THE (SLEN ing Health and Rest.” Open all the 
ear. Send for Illustrated Pamphiet. 
North Carolina 
THE SWANNANOA 


Wiectiies, central; family and transient hotel: $2 to 
$3 per day. R. R. RAWLS, Owner and Prop 


South Carolina 


HERE no aplace slik like Charleston.’ THE 
TEL, Charleston, S. C. 
This had One Thousand | Dol- 
lars ($100,000.00) expended on its renovation, rearrang 
ment, decoration, and improvement. Completely coulenl 
with all modern C pointments. Best sanitary arrange- 
ments. Cuisin service unexcelled. For rates, pam- 
phiets, and fu address Cart & Davips. 


A TALLY-HO COACH 


or ony other carriage can 
ad for any 


in Britain 


at a fixed price for any 
peri 


AGENTS 
THOS. COOK & SON 


at all their offices in 
England and America. 


Coaching in England by the Halford L. Mills Can LON DON 


Pennsylvania 


WALTER’S SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park, Wernersville, Pa. 


In the mountains of Penns ivania, galy, 2 hours from 
Philadelphia, 444 hours from New most beau- 
tiful of locations. No Malaria, Mosquitoes, or Dew. Air, 
Water, and Scenery unexcelled in Europe or America. 
Buildings of moungain granite. ight and Bells, 
Hydraulic Elevator, Steam Heat and Open Grates, Sun 
Parlor, Livery, Dairy; Baths Massage, Move- 
ments, Electricity, Oxygen. Physicians of of Fy ex- 
perience. Balers. Pool, Lawn Tennis, Bowling, C 
aust. Circulars free 
ure to address correctly WALTER'S 
“Always, WALTER'S SANITARIUM 
Walter’ s Park, or Wernersville, Pa. 


Grand View Sanitarium 


WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


Speciall fay for a fall and winter Sanitarium. A 


pomebke A mild, dry climate, xempt 
from the po of cold and severe storms ew cir- 
cular of Drs. WENRICH & DEPPEN. 


In In making 


Cudahy’s 


Rex Brand 
Extract of Beef |% 


add a rich, delicious 


FLAVOR 


The Cudahy Pharmaceutical Co. 
South Omaha, Neb. 


32-Freedee A Cold? 


Madame 
Porter’s 


A safe, sure and 

pleasant way to 

get rid of send. cough, tickling or 
oarseness in the throat. The best 
way for60 years. Two sizes,25and 
50 cts. All druggists,or by mail for 
the price, if you mention this 
0-Zero. Address, HALL & 
UCKEL, Proprietors, New York. 


The blame for poor writing 
or drawing can never be 
laid to a DIXON pencil. 
If dealer does not keep Dixon's American Gra- 


} sere Pencils, send 16 cents for pencils worth 
ouble the money. 


Jos. Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J, 


EDUCATIONAL 


New York City 


SCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


 - and best known in U. S 
Established 1855 


3 East 14th St., N. Y. 

The Misses Ely’s School for Girls 
RIVERSIDE DRIVE 

85th and 86th Streets, New York 


COLLEGE Morningsi cide 


York (120th St., West).—Professional training y>4 

general teachers and specialists: Manual training, 

science, kindergarten, English form, drawing and 
color, hist. of art. domestic science, general pedagogy. 
De perees ven by Columbia College to both sexes. 
Circulars of Ieteemaser n. eachers College 
Bulletin.” ALTER L. HERVEY. President. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson’s 
Boarding and Day School for Gi 


30, 32, and 34 East 57th St., New York 
Special students admitted. 


California 
MONA COLLEGE, Cingement Cal.—F ull 
College courses leading to degree B.A., B.L., 
Degrees recogni by Cailsornia 
and other similar graduate schools. irty-five miles 


from Los Angeles. An Academic course. eparatosy 
school preparing | for all institutions connect 


College Cc. G. BALDWIN, Presideng. 


Connecticut 


WOODSIDE SEMINARY 


Terms, $500 to $700. City advantages for culture and 


tud rals undin 
’ Miss SARA | SMITH. Principal, Hartford, Conn. 


Massachusetts 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
3 Park St., Boston 
Native language teachers a specialty 


in Massachusetts 
TO LEASE Boarding - School 


properties in the country. Terms reasonable. Address 
Winship Teachers’ Agency, 3 Somerset St., Boston 


New York 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY 


60th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Gov- 
and Business. U.S. Army officer 
detailed at Riverview ek Secretary of War 

Josern B. Bisper, A Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Mount Pleasant Military Academy 


A College-Fitting and Character- Building School for Boys. 
76th year. Libr of 12,000 volumes. Summer Session. 
Reference, Hon. foserpn H. Cuoarts. Send for catalogue. 
Cuartes F. Brusize, A.M., Artuur T. Emory, 
Principals. SING SING-ON-HUDSON, N. Y¥. 


Pennsylvania 


Miss Gordon’s French and English 
Boarding and Day School for Young 
Ladies and Little Girls 
4110 and 4112 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 


Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College. Within five years 
more than fifty pupils have entered Bryn Mawr College 
from this school. Certificate admits to Smith, Vassar, 
Wellesley. Diploma given in both General and College- 
Preparatory Courses. School Building especially con- 
structed for school purposes. Tennis Courts and Gym- 
nasium. For circulars address 
Miss Ftorence BAtpwrn, Principal. 
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The Outlook is a 
taining this week torty Baas 
tion price is Three Dollars a year, he subscrip- 

advance. 

Pos e is Prepaid by the pasmehers for 
all subscriptions in the United States, C 
— Sexton. For all other countries in the Pe Posta 
Union add $1.56 for postage. 

Changes of Address.—When a chan 
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Illiterate Immigration 


The records show that of the 229,370 immi- 
grants who came in through the port of New 
York last year, 42,942 above the age of fourteen 
could not read and write. -There can be no 
doubt about the undesirability, to say the 
least, of such an addition to our illiterate 
population, which is already much larger than 
is consistent with a political theory that makes 
intelligence the best test of citizenship and 
the chief protection against adverse influences. 
These immigrants may all be honest and 
industrious people, but they are not fitted to 
serve the best purposes of society, and cannot 
be expected to make safe and useful voters. 
They are mostly poor, and likely to remain 
so, since their labor is of the unskilled kind 
that earns only the smallest wages, and their 


ignorance must prevent them from rising above 
their present condition, generally speaking. 
Their misfortune is to be lamented, of course, 
but our country is not responsible for it, and 
is not under any obligation to incorporate it 
into our industrial, social, and political system. 
Such people have no right here, in the strict 
sense of the word; and as for the claims of 
philanthropy, they are subordinate to consider- 
ations of public safety and prosperity. 

There is a bill pending in Congress to 
exclude all immigrants between fourteen and 
sixty years of age who cannot read and write, 
and these figures furnish a practical and forci- 
ble argument in favor of such legislation. 
The bill does not require that the immigrant 
shall know a word of English, but it demands 
that he shall have sufficient knowledge of his 
own language to lift him above the level of 
mental density that precludes the chance of 
success in any reasonable degree, and carries 
with it the danger of increasing the number of 
paupers and criminals. At the present time, 
or according to the last census, there are 
6,324,702 persons over ten years of age in the 
United States who cannot read and write— 
13.3 per cent. of the total population. This 
army of illiteracy is the source of most of the 
poverty and crime of the country. It is the 
element out of which mobs are evolved, and 
by which elections are frequently carried. To 
add to it is to invite further corruption and 
violence in our affairs. There can be no 
objection to immigrants who have intelligence 
and are self-supporting, and can be depended 
— to act the part of productive and law- 

ding citizens; but the gates should be shut 
against any additional accessions of illiteracy. 
—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“ BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES” will quiexty 
relieve Bronchitis, Asthma, Catarrh, and Throat 


‘Surprisingly 


Electro-Silicon:: 


SILVER 
OLISH 


Never Scratches 


Never Wears 
Leading Grocers sell it. 
THE ELECTRO-SILICON 00. 


2 John St., New York. 
ll 


Fre Keppel & Co. 


20 EAST 16th STREET 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS 
OF THE 


EARLIER ENGLISH WRITERS 
NEW MAMMOTH POULTRY 


red plate of chicke 


inest book ever 
lished. Almost 100 Tells all 
Poultry for Profit or Pleasure. ney! ON 


JOHN BAUSCHER, JR.. Box264. 


By MYER 


Diseases. Sold only i in boxes. Prices an s 
HAT IS BRIGHTER, more attrac- 
Pittsburgh. tive, than the homestead painted 
a Pittebargh. white, with green blinds? It may 
pis Pittsburgh. | not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 
please the owner. Painted with 
ATLANTIC 
| Pure White Lead 
Ue te lea 
Ci and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 
SOUTER clean longer than anything else ; if properly 
emma Jo applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
pee but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 
asp sear | painting; is therefore economical. 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS.CO using Co.’s of Pure White Lead and Tinting Coiors. 
MORLEY — Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
Cleveland. of colors free ; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM gee painted various of shades forwarded 
xextucey NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
Louisville. i Broadway, New York. 
SUFFERERS 
REV. GEO. W. FITCH, WE OFFER 
Fruitvale, Cal. 


10 Years | Cured: 
W. H. WHITCOMB, 


A CURE THAT STAYS 


Poynette, Wis. 
Our constitutional treatment not only gives relief, but 
10 Yea rs Cu red: eradicates the cause of the disease and cures to stay 
GEO. BALMAIN, cured. Particulars and blank for free examination on 
40 Chili Ave., Rochester, N. Y. application. DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


“The Cleaner ’tis, the 
Cosier ’tis.” 
What is Home Without 
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You have not read this before / 


Catarrhal Deafness, Hay Fever, Rose Cold, or any similar disease of the respiratory organs, send for HYOMEI, 


nently and robs CROUP of its terrors. 


HOW THE “PASS-IT-ON-SOCIETY” GROWS. 


Griffin, Ga., July 8, 1895. New York, Feb. 1, 1895. 
Like Dr. Farrar, I want to join the “Pass-It-On- I have been troubled with Bronchitis for about 
Society.’’ 1am so grateful for the good results that | four years. No medicine helped me. About two 
I have received from the use of Hyomei, and I have | weeks ago I tried one of your Pocket Inhalers, 
already spoken of it to a number of my friends. which gave me immediate relief. Sunday evening 
C. I. Stacy, Sec’y Y. M. C. A, our pastor, the Rev. Dr. Farrar, spoke with great 
difficulty, apparently from a ay * cold settled in 
ocket Inhalers, 


Buffalo, N. Y., Aug. a1, 1895. sent him one of your 


: ; - his chest. 

In thirty years’ experience in the practice of med- : , 

icine I have never given my name in support of a mr 370-273 Chambers Street 

remedy, until I met with Hyomei, which 
iadorse with all my heart (professional ethics to (Dr. Farrar’s reply is given above). 

the contrary notwithstanding). Since testing 5 i Greensboro, Ala., Sept. 15, 1895. 

mei in Laryngitis, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, Hay Your Hyomei cured me of ee er other 

Fever, I believe in it for itself, for what it has done, | remedies failed; will add my name to the “ Pass-It- 

and I gladly add my name to the “ Pass-It-On- | On-Society.” Yours truly 

Society.” W. M. Seay. 


ty 
S. H. Morris, M.D., 159 Franklin St. 
P. S.—You are at liberty to use this as you may New York, Sept, 20, 1895. 


deem best, I take pleasure in ad my name to the long list 


; ’ of those whose lives have been made happier by the 
Pass Christian, Miss. use of Hyomei. It is not only an instant relief to 
I have been a sufferer from Catarrh agd Bronchi- | Catarrh sufferers, but will cure this disease entirely. 
tis ever since last August; my pastor, Rev. O. W. | I have been the instrument of inducing many friends 
Flowers, advised me to try your remedy. He has | and acquaintances to seek relief through its use. I 
been using one of your Pocket Inhalers ever since | have yet to learn of one whe has not been benefited 
last Spring, and has derived much benefit from it. I want to “ pass-it-on.”’ 
Miss Bextua Stewarp, Harrison County, A. G. Tuompson, 33 Wall Street. 


Probably many of our readers have already heard of this society and its work. It was started on a suggestion 
made by the Rev. J. M. Farrar, D.D., of Brooklyn, who writes, on February 8, 1895: ‘‘My Dear Sir: Booth’s Pocket 


“Hyomei Pocket Inhaler 
mail, $1.00. 


Your friend would’ not ‘“ pass-it-on’’ to you unless convinced of its merit. In ASTHMA Hyomei gives insiant relief, 
stops the cough, the wheezing and gasping, and makes breathing easy in a few moments time. In CATARRHE it removes the 
offensive accumulations, clears the head, removes catarrhal deafness and purifies the breath. It cures BRONCHITIS perma- 


AMERICAN Unton Lire Insurance Company, 44, 
46, 48, Cedar St., New York, February 19, 1896. 
Please find enclosed one dollar for which send one 

Pocket Inhaler Outfit to my friend, D. S, Walton, 

134 Franklin St., City. It has done me so much 

ood that I never cease recommending it to my 
iends and as you know have bought as many as 

12 or 15 which | have given to personal triends, and 

have influenced more than twice this number to 

ouy them, and I have yet to meet one who has not 
thanked me for recommending it. It has completely 
cured my little daughter of Catarrh, from which she 
has been suffering for yea. 
ery truly yours, 
J. NucGent (Treasurer). 


Albany, N. Y., July 3, 1895. 

I will tell candidly your remedy has given me 
more relief from my Asthma than anything I have 
used, and really I have been so enthusiastic over it 
that I have made a t many converts, not only 
in Albany, but West Troy. The effect Hyomei has 
on me is very pleasant, when I am oppressed for 
breath, I inhale a short time, and the great desire 
to cough is gone. The little Inhaler is my constant 
companion. 

rs. Saran E, Bantuam, 359 Clinton Avenue. 


HYOMEI is a purely vegetable antiseptic, and destroys the 


germs and microbes which cause diseases of the respiratory organs. , 
The air, thoroughly charged with Hyomeli, is inhaled through the Pocket Inhaler at the 
mouth, and, after the air cells, is exhaled cho It is Cures by Inhalation 
t 


aromatic, delightful to inhale, and gives immediate relief. stops all spasmodic coughing in- 
stantly, clears the voice, expands the lungs, and increases the breathing capacity. 


$1.00, consisting of pocket inhaler (made 


tet Inhaler Outfit, Complete, uy Mail, 
of deodorized hard rubber, beautifully polished), a bottle of Hyomei, a dropper, and full directions 


for using. If you are sti// skeptical, send me your address, and my pamphlet shall prove that Hyomei does cure. Consultation and trial treatment free at my office. 
—An — skin food for weak chests, burns, scalds, chapped lips, rough hands. frost bites, eczema, etc. Nothing has been discovered 


so ehecine for the purposes 


Inhaler works like a charm. The first inhalation gave relief. It is a blessing to humanity, and I am sorry it is not 
better known. / add my name to the ‘ Pass-Jt-On-Society.''' On December 5, 1895 (ten months later), Dr. Farrar 
writes: ‘‘I believe it is a real blessing to the afflicted.’ If you are suffering with Catarrh, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
the new and wonderful Australian ‘‘ Dry-Air'’ treatment comprised in 

3 ee mmm R. T. BOOTH, 23 East 20th St., New York. 


delicious drink in- @ 

5 stantly made from x 

() © WHITMAN’S 6 

\ | 3 INSTANTANEOUS 

6 Poun and balf-pound 

OWN: 

SPECIALTY : & Sole  Philadetphia. 9% 
SCREENING HOUSES TO ORDER 


We Pay Freicurt. | Wrrre ror CaTALocuz. 
THE ET. BURROWES co. }}| SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 
OFFICES IN ALL LARGE CITIES, 


Want advertisements of thirty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one doliar a 
week. Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


e AN ATTRACTIVE ESTATE to let in Swamp- 
| deal ~ rin Beds scott, Mass.; stone house of twelve rooms, fully fur- 
nished ; two acres of land; commanding view of ocean; 
la summer living-room; stable. Address SWAMP- 
‘¢ Wide awake facts about sleep.” | * TT, 11 Macon St., Cambridge, Mass. 


O LAKE GEORGE. —Three cottages to let at Silve 
Bay. Finely finished and completely furnished for 


keeping. Near hotel where meals can be furnished. For 
An up-to-date ket f 
? | Am up-to-date pocket map of your articulars address SILAS H. PAINE, The Dakota, 72d 
TO RENT, turnished, at Cornwall-on-Hudson, 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO, | TO RENT, tumished, at Cornwall-on-Hudson, a 


137 Broad St., Utica, N. ¥. || required, Address A.. No. 302, Outlook Office. 


Paper 
Pins Free 


Ask your store-keeper for Puritan 
Pins—the only pins that don’t bend— 
if he doesn’t sell them, send us his 
name and your address on a postal, 
and we'll send you sample paper free. 


American Pin Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
TH 


HANDY BINDER 


for The Outlook, made to hold compactly 

and conveniently twenty-six numbers, will 

be sent by mail on receipt of sixty cents. 
THE OUTLOOK CO. - NEW YORK 


